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A SERVICE WITH 10,000,000 CUSTOMERS 
NO es SCOURS WORLD TO HELP ONE VET 


On October 18 a letter came to John S. Knight, Chicago Daily News editor 
and publisher. A veteran, the message from a friend said, was dying of 
Hodgkin’s disease in the Veterans Administration hospital at Hines. The 
writer, once a Hines patient himself, pictured his pal’s plight this way: Bill 
Katanec, a Navy veteran of World War II, was unable to eat most foods, 
but had expressed a desire to taste dark red Bing cherries again before he died. 




















Seerringly a simple want — one, surely, any airliner with seven pounds of the tree-ripened 
frie: d might easily provide for. But alas! The sea- Bings started winging its way across the Pacific 
son for fresh, tree-ripe Bing cherries in this country Ocean toward the sinking vet in Chicago. But, by 


was ove:. Could the Daily News... - ' , _ then, the sand in the vet’s glass of life 
} 





through its foreign staff... round up 
some of these cherries in far away 


lands? 


was trickling to a fadeout. Bill died at 
3:35 a. m. on October 25. 


- Hours before the end, however, 
Publisher Knight wasted no time in acti: theta cei bene Rhian 


stirring his local and foreign staffs into = hearted donors in Michigan and British 
action. First, the Daily News made a ig =| Columbia, who had read the Daily 
fast check on the U. S. Department of “ 


Agriculture, the University of Illi- 
nois and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Where would Bing cherries be ripe? 


News stories. No—they weren’t fresh, 
tree-ripe Bings. They were frozen ones, 





but preserved by a non-commercial 
process. However, with time running 

South America? No. The season there starts in out, it was feared that the weakening Bill might 
February. The Holy Land? Not there—the season not be able to wait. 


had just ended. So, he was told the frozen cherries were the 
The agriculture department suggested Aus- fresh ones he wanted. He ate them in surprised 

tralia. So Fred E. Hubbard, Daily News staffer in gratefulness, then dropped off into a contented 

Australia, was instructed to investigate. But the sleep, a smile on his lips. 

international cherry-hunt didn’t stop there. Daily xk * * 

News correspondents—from Europe to embattled And that’s about all. The Daily News’ far-flung 

Korea—were given orders to search for tree-ripe 


Bing cherries. readers—had lost its race against death by the thin 


Then, finally, on October 25, thanks to the margin of hours. But the objective had been gained. 
tireless efforts of Fred Hubbard in Australia, an A vet had died happy. 
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In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do YOU REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 


a — ? . J are : a rar ar’ fes —— = 
car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner's fear This is but one example of the way the people of Union 


of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality . . . if he didn’t Carbide are helping to better our daily living. And UCC 


a1 ; - 1s rs “oO is car 2 eC >< or it! 
drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! stands ready to help solve other problems . . . wherever 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze better materials and processes are needed. 


that would prove always dependable yet economical. One a ee ee a 


many of the things vou use every day, send for 


that would hold up under any operating temperature. That J 
I macs I I : the illustrated booklet, ** Products and Processes. 


wouldn't foam and boil away. That would resist rust and It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 
: : tllovs, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 
corrosion to the nth degree. Write for free Booklet 1. 





That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture. 


\ 
The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product |) () 2 I D E; 
—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon UN LON Vv JAR B! TION 


millions of motorists of ever-improved driving performance, 30 EAST 42ND STREET CE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + NATIONAL Carbons + EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + PREST-O-LITE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen + PYROFAX Gas 


3AKELITE. KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 























your advertising message 
in The Sunpapers gets 
read by Baltimoreans... 


where buying decisions 
are made! 


In over 4,000 solid blocks of Baltimore homes a Sunpaper carrier serves 
every home. In addition to these 4,000 solid blocks are thousands of other 
blocks in which all but one or two homes are regularly served by a Sunpaper 
carrier. 


This great home-delivered circulation means that the Sunpapers thoroughly 
cover the rich Baltimore market. 


So, if you want your advertising message read by Baltimoreans, in their 
homes, put it in the Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 





IN BALTIMORE EVERYTHING REVOLVES AROUND THE 





Morning Evening. Sunday 


Daily Circulation: 366,697; Sunday: 309,973 








National Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco & Los Angeles; Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Chicago & Detroit 
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Did you know that... 
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Drillers have now gone down nearly four miles in the search Daily, America’s oil transportation system moves 240,000,000 
for oil—just about as deep as Mt. McKinley is high. Progress gallons of oil where and when it is wanted—does it so efficiently 
in the science of finding oil is adding billions of barrels that a gallon of gasoline actually costs you less than a 
to our oil reserves. gallon of distilled water. 
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In 1859. with long-hours of backbreaking labor, the average With thousands of independent companies competing in the 
farmer raised only enough to feed a family of five. Today, with marketing of oil, gasoline is one of the few things you can 
oil-powered farm machinery one farmer can feed him- buy today that costs about the same (taxes excluded) 
self and fourteen other people. as it did 25 years ago. 


AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY is better prepared today than ever before to meet any na- 
tional emergency. This country’s capacity to produce and refine petroleum has in- 


creased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of World War II. 


In peace or war, oil men working in America’s privately-managed, competing oil com- 


panies prov ide the nation with the largest possible supplies of petroleum products—prod- 





ucts of the highest quality at the lowest prices in the world. 





Thousands of oil companies mean competition .. . 


competition means progress... 








oil progress means more and better products. 






Published by Gulf Oi! Corporation in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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An Appeal to 
American Editors 


The new census reveals that 13 of the States have 
less population than the District of Columbia, which now 
has more than 800,000 residents. Pictured here are the 
26 United States Senators and the 22 members of the 
House of Representatives who currently represent those 
States. 


We congratulate those States on enjoying the rights 
of free men to elect their officials. We congratulate all the 
99.5% of Americans who enjoy those rights. 


However, despite the repeated promises of both 
political parties, the 800,000 residents of the District are 
denied all rights of suffrage. The District cannot partici- 
pate in Presidential and Congressional elections without 
a Constitutional amendment. But the right to Home Rule, 
to management of local affairs, can be given by an Act 
of Congress. 


The Senate has approved Home Rule for the Dis- 
trict. A majority of House membership favors it, but the 
Home Rule bill is being bottled up in Committee. 


A petition to bring the bill up for a vote needs only 
about a dozen more signatures. We hope that the editors 
of the voting States will support Home Rule action in this 
session of Congress. It will restore to the 800,000 resi- 
dents of Washington their American rights of local self. 
government. It will eliminate the absurdity of. your Sena- 
tors and Congressman wasting their time acting as a City 
Counci) for Washington. 

Don’t be misled by the fallacy that Federal taxes 
support the city of Washington. They do not. Although 
48%. of the District of Columbia’s land area cannot be 
taxed, mostly because occupied by Federal buildings and 
other property, the Federal contributions to the opera- 
tion of the city comes to less than 10% of the total tax bill 


Taxation without representation is still tyranny. 


The Washington Post 


Philip L. Graham, President and Publisher 
Eugene Meyer, Chairman of the Board 


















They’ve taken the guess 
out of the guest business 


For years resort and travel advertisers have made The New 
York Times their overwhelming first choice for advertising. ; 
p 


These advertisers place 80 per cent more advertising in The 
Times than in any other publication . . . because of The Times . 


proven ability to reach and influence a prime travel audience. 
New evidence of The New York Times standing with this 7 
audience comes in a survey among the guests of three lead- : 
ing Florida hotels. 


A letter was mailed to each of 6,262 visitors to these hotels. 

Answers from 1,191 guests showed: 

1 More than 2 out of 3 guests came from New York and its 
suburbs. 


2 Almost 65 out of 100 New Yorkers said they preferred The 


Times for vacation ideas. This was 5-1 over any other pub- 
lication. 


3 Throughout the rest of the country, The Times also was 


first, with 52 out of 100 choosing The Times... 6-1 over 
any other publication. 


All of which confirms a fact you probably already know ... 
when you want to reach the people whose ability to spend 
more makes more sales for you, sell them with your adver- 
tising in The New York Times. 


The New Pork Times | 


“All the News That's Fit to Print" C 
FOR 31 YEARS FIRST IN ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD'S FIRST MARKET 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


Ohio Mill to Be Reactivated 
For 300 Tons of Paper Daily 


Northern N. Y. Also Adds to Supply 
As Price Generally Goes Up $6 


ADDITIONAL newsprint from two 
mills in the United States which 
have been producing other grades 
of paper was offered to newspa- 
per publishers this week. 

Within a month, output of 100 
tons daily was promised by I. Law- 
rence Lesavoy, who has acquired 
the Granville Paper Co. mill at 
Newark, O. Installation of a sec- 
ond machine, to be started soon, 
will increase the capacity to 300 
tons a day, he added. 

Entire Output Sold 

A former St. Regis mill at Nor- 
folk, N. Y., is turning out about 
50 tons of newsprint a day, ac- 
cording to the owner, Harry Pearl- 
man, of National Paper Corp. The 
mill, listed under the name of St. 
Lawrence Paper Corp. (not to be 
confused with the St. Lawrence 
Group in Canada), makes other 
grades of paper as well. 

Mr. Pearlman told E&P the en- 
tire output for the rest of this year 
is sold. Plans for next year’s pro- 
duction are not definite, he said. 
His company bought the mill in 
July. 

Mr. Lesavoy is coming back in- 
to the pulp and paper business “on 
his own.” He is president of the 
Swedish American Pulp Corp. 
which, until recently owned the 
Tegefors Pulp Mill at Jarpen, 
Sweden. He is also president of 
Rayon Corp. of America and he 
has interests in paper mills in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 

The Ohio mill, which will manu- 
facture some kraft and sulphite 
paper, will obtain its pulpwood 
supply from abroad. 

More Raise Price 

_ Mersey and Crown Zellerbach 
joined the list of companies in- 
creasing their price $6 a ton. The 
CZ advance became effective Nov. 
3and Mersey announced its boost 
for Jan. 1, Southland will charge 
$6 more after Dec. 1. 

Crown Zellerbach, which pro- 
dues more than 350,000 tons an- 
tually, is adding 75,000-ton ca- 
Pacity to its British Columbia 
mills, at an expenditure of $35,- 

_ Twelve Canadian paper compa- 
ties in Quebec and Ontario granted 
interim wage increases to 12,000 
employes. Paperworkers get a 
Straight 6c-an-hour hike; all others 
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get 6% more, bringing the basic 
wage from $1.05 to $1.11 an hour. 

American Retail Federation 
added its voice of protest to the 
price increase in a letter to Rob- 
ert M. Fowler, president of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. 

“Either the increased cost must 
be passed on to the consumer or 
the retailer must reduce his pur- 
chases of advertising space,” wrote 
Rowland Jones, 31., of _Washing- 
ton, the Federation’s president. 

Reply to Retailers 

Replying to a letter in similar 
vein from the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, Mr. Fowler de- 
fended the higher price for news- 
print by citing increases in costs of 
mill materials coming from the 
United States. 

“I have yet to hear of any Ca- 
nadian manufacturer presuming to 
tell the American railroads, coal 
miners or machinery makers what 
profits they ought to make,” stated 
Mr. Fowler. 

He also cited the constantly ris- 
ing demand and the expansion of 
the industry with huge capital in- 
vestments. As for higher adver- 
tising rates, Mr. Fowler suggested 
that the retailers “consider some 
facts that bear on the question.” 

“There is considerable misun- 
derstanding of the size and im- 
portance of newsprint costs in the 


publication of a newspaper,” he 
said. “Much is heard about the 
threat to small newspapers from 
an increased price.” 

Cost Percentages Quoted 

Quoting from Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER cost surveys, Mr. Fowler 
noted that newsprint and ink rep- 
resent approximately 15% of total 
publishing costs to dailies of from 
10-25,000 circulation; 18.5% for 
25-50,000; 28% for 50-100,000; 
37.6% for over 100,000; and a 
composite average of 24.82%. 

“How can a 6% increase in 
newsprint prices create a threat to 
newspaper solvency?” Mr. Fowler 
asked. “It is nine-tenths of one 
pér cent increase in total publish- 
ing expense of the smaller papers 
and 142% increase in the average 
over-all costs of American pub- 
lishers. Is the margin between life 
and death as natrow as this?” 

He called attention to the E&P 
data showing a morning milline 
rate only 442% higher in 1949 
than in 1939 and an evening mil- 
line down 1.6% in the same pe- 
riod. 

End of Honeymoon? 


“Isn't your honeymoon about 
due to end?” he asked the store- 
keepers. 


A spot check by E&P showed 
these percentages for newsprint- 
and-ink to total costs in current 
operations (before the increase): 

Hearst Consolidated Publica- 
tions—32%. For first six months 
of 1950 the newsprint-ink bill was 





Atomic Material Used 


In Making 


MONTREAL—The first newsprint 
manufactured with the help of 
Atomic materials from Canada’s 
Chalk River stockpile came off 
paper machines in a test run at 
Baie Comeau on Nov. 8. Arthur 
A. Schmon, president and general 
manager of Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., a Chicago Tribune- 
New York News affiliate, said 
the experiment was conducted by 
company technicians assisted by 
atomic energy officials from the 
National Research Council and 
the Pulp and Paper Research In- 
stitute. 

A report of the technique and 
results is being prepared by Dr. 
C. A. Sankey. 


Newsprint 


Four tons of newsprint contain- 
ing a minute amount of radio- 
active iodine were run off one 
machine. The radioactive mate- 
rial makes it possible to follow 
the meshing and intertwining of 
fibrous substances, and allows offi- 
cials to make a continuing survey 
of solutions and substances com- 
ing together at any mixture stage. 

Officials said there is no danger 
either to employes or users of the 
finished paper itself. Even the 
original activity was described as 
“non-dangerous.” 

One result, Mr. Schmon said, 
will be the practical help given 
to making better quality news- 
print. 





5 U. S. Mills Join 
In $6 Price Rise 

Five United States mills and 
16 in Canada have boosted 
newsprint prices $6 a ton. Only 
Powell River holds to the $10 
increase for Pacific Coast cus- 
tomers. : 

The U. S. list includes Coosa 
River, Publishers Paper, South- 
land, Inland Empire and Crown 
Zellerbach. 

Three mills standing on the 
$101 base price are St. Ray- 
mond (Canadian) and Great 
Northern and St. Croix (U. S.). 





$27,190,900, equal to 80% of all 
circulation revenue and more than 
half of advertising revenue. 
Newspaper Analysis Service 
gave, for six typical newspapers, 
nine months ending Sept. 30: 


Circula- Tons of Percent of 
tion Paper Expense 
71,135 4,212.2 25.51 
79,988 4,229.1 23.80 
96,390 3,493.9 25.12 

225,463 14,841 37.14 

230,974 15,035.6 34.91 

239,452 14,701.5 37.54 


The auditor of a 200,000-circu- 
lation daily said the newsprint fig- 
ure was 30% thus far this year. 
Another group executive reported 
an average of 30% for the larger 
papers, 15% for smaller papers. 

11.5% in 15,000 Group 

Peninsula Newspapers, Inc., in 
California average 11.5% for pa- 
pers in 11-15,000 bracket. — 

A New England paper in the 
140,000-group averaged 25.92% 
for year ending Oct. 31. 

A large Southern daily reported 
33%. 

The Chicago Daily News report 
for 1949 showed 30% for news- 
print out of a total $14,809,966 
expense, and the Boston Herald- 
Traveler Corp. reported approxi- 
mately identical figures: $4,369,- 
871 for paper out of a total $14,- 
327,195. 

To bring the price increase home 
to readers, General Manager Russ 
Stewart of the Chicago Sun-Times 
worked out figures showing it 
costs $30,846.30 just for the paper 
on which Kup’s.Column is printed 
during a year. Irving Kupcinet, 
conductor of the column, started 
it off saying: “This is the day, dear 
hearts and gentle readers, that 
newspaper publishers (Lord bless 
’em!) start paying a near record 
price for newsprint.” 

St. Croix Paper Co. reported net 
profit of $872,246 ($7.98 a share) 
against $845,465 ($7.74) for nine 

(Continued on next page) 





Some Crafts 
Sign Up With 
N. Y. C. Dailies 


New York City newspaper pub- 
lishers made considerable progress 
in reaching agreements this week 
with nine printing craft unions for 
new two-year contracts. 

Contracts providing wage in- 
creases of $5 a week, with an 
additional pay rise of $2 next 
year, have been signed with five 
unions—the machinists, paper- 
handlers, mailers, engravers, and 
stereotypers. Electricians were 
expected to sign momentarily. 
Pressmen were voting on the pro- 
posed contract as E&P went to 
press. The drivers’ union has 
not voted yet on the proposition. 

New York Typographical Union 
No. 6, representing 3,500 news- 
paper employes, by a vote of 747 
to 585, rejected the contract, 
which had been approved by 
union leaders in negotiation with 
the Publishers Association of New 
York City. 

Woodruff Randolph, president 
of the ITU, was due in New York 
Friday for talks with the pub- 
lishers. 

ITU members were warned be- 
fore they voted on the contract 
by Francis G. Barrett, president 
of the “Big Six,” that the con- 
tract represented as much as the 
union could hope to get without 
a strike. 

“If you do reject this and all 
the other eight unions take it, vou 
are definitely on your own,” said 
Mr. Barrett. “There is such a 
thing as building a Frankenstein 
monster if by the strength and 
unity we have developed we de- 
Stroy ourselves by asking too 
much.” 

Each union had the option to 
vote on a straight $5 pay in- 
crease or $3.50 pay increase plus 
$1.50 to create a joint fund for 
the ultimate benefit of employes. 
The Typographical Union and the 
electricians elected to vote on the 
split increase, the others on the 





straight pay rise. A union ac- 
cepting the $1.50 joint benefit 
E & P INDEX 
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fund agrees not to seek an in- 
crease in that fund for five years. 

The Associated Press and the 
American Newspaper Guild 
reached an agreement for a new 
contract. The Guild’s demands 
on pay will be arbitrated. 

A Guild spokesman said the 
number voting in favor of a strike 
was “heavy.” 

Threat of a strike at the Brook- 
lyn Eagle by the Newspaper Guild 
of New York was averted when 
an agreement was reached on a 
two-year contract providing a top 
minimum for reporters of $120 
a week, a general 7% wage in- 
crease and a 35-hour week. 


Impy Victory 
Nets $20,000 
For Charities 


Vincent R. Impellitteri was 
kindly disposed toward City Hall 
reporters and photographers at a 
news conference Nov. 8 after his 
election as Mayor of New York 
City. 


“These fellows were wonderful 
to me,” he proclaimed. “I will 
never forget them.” . 


A popular viewpoint was 
summed up this way by one news- 


man: “We like Vince—but let’s 
wait and see.” 
Memories of the fiery La 


Guardia’s run-ins with the press 
and the less-frequent but some- 
time bitter tiffs with O’Dwyer are 
still remembered. 

The Daily News which had 
come out for “Impy” soon after 
his independent candidacy was an- 
nounced, had found a majority of 
people felt he would win. 

$20,000 for Charity 

The News could take credit 
after the election for being right 
—and for a $20,000 donation to 
its favorite charities. A friend of 
Democratic-Liberal candidate Fer- 
dinand Pecora bet $10,000 the poll 
would be wrong; magnanimously 
added $10,000 after Pecora lost. 

(The poll was accurate in pick- 
ing the candidates in the correct 
finish order, muffed the percent- 
ages.) 

A total of only about $25,000 
of the campaign fund of about 
$130,000 was used for newspaper 
ads, according to William Donog- 
hue, executive secretary, campaign 
director and publicity mastermind 
for Mr. Impellitteri. 

The New York Times noted 
that Mr. Impellitteri accomplished, 
by 290,000 votes, what William 
Randolph Hearst almost did, with- 
in 4,000 votes, 45 years ago when 
he ran against Tammany without 
party organization. 

(Incidental intelligence: John 
T. McManus, one-time president 
of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York, polled 209,000 votes as the 
American Labor Party nominee 
for Governor, out of a total vote 
of 5,000,000.) 


Talks Resumed 
In Pittsburgh 
6-Week Strike 


PITTSBURGH — The appearance 
of an executive of the Teamsters’ 
Union here this week raised hopes 
that the end may be near in the 
six-week-old strike which has shut 
down the three daily newspapers. 

Soon after Al Dietrich, an in- 
ternational vicepresident of the 
teamsters, arrived here, a nego- 
tiation session was called. 

Although the strike was ini- 
tially that of the AFL Mailers 
(ITU), the teamsters, who repre- 
sent the truck drivers, have taken 
over in the talks. 

Mailers walked out Oct. 2 at 
the Press, Sun-Telegraph and Post- 


Gazette. All three papers have 
put their equipment in “moth- 
balls.” The rolls have been taken 
off the presses and the presses 
taped and wrapped to protect 
them from dust. 

Numerous rumors that — the 
strike was “politically inspired” 


to blackout news of a grand jury 
investigation of the city adminis- 
tration, died a natural death when 
election day came and went with 
no sign of a break. 

The Daily Reporter, the eight- 
page newspaper being edited by 
the Pittsburgh Newspaper Guild 
and produced by nine other 
unions, was having its share of 


troubles—most of them due to 
the lack of newsprint. 
The Reporter, which is now 


running about 130,000 copies a 
day on the presses of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, the Negro news- 
paper, sent telegrams to nine 
paper companies without success. 

Sam Eubanks, executive vice- 
president of the American News- 
paper Guild, asked Rep. Eman- 
uel Celler, chairman of the House 
committee studying monopoly 
power, to renew hearings on the 
newsprint industry. 

However, the mewspaper was 
able to buy additional newsprint 
on the “gray market” and contin- 
ued in business. 

On Nov. 5, the Reporter began 
paying wages to persons working 
on the paper on an every-other 
week basis. Up until that time, 
the union members had _ been 
working without pay. 





Oregon Defeats 
Liquor Ad Ban 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Early returns 
this week indicated a smashing 
defeat of the measure to prohibit 
the sale of “promotively” adver- 
tised liquors in this state, consid- 
ered a step toward rigid restric- 
tion on national advertising of 
alcoholic beverages. 

The tally from 904 out of 2,018 
precincts showed 81,350 votes 
against the measure and 30,571 
votes in favor. 








Ohio Newsprint Mill 
continued from page § 
months, and Price Brothers & Co, 
voted to split its shares four-for- 
one—from 679,084 to 2,716,336— 
to attract small investors. Cur 
rent price of old shares was $109, 

Down in Brazil, the Herald of 
Rio de Janeiro called on U. § 
publishers to share some of their 
newsprint with papers facing a 
shortage because of closure of the 
national paper company mill for 
two or three months. 

E&P regrets a typographical er- 
ror last week “distorted Mr. Fow- 
ler’s remarks. The correct quota- 
tion: “We have always argued 
where you are dealing with a 
standard commodity like news. 
print the inevitable effect and 
proof of vigorous competition js 
where you have to go to a uniform 
price because the individual can- 
not sell for more than his competi- 
tors and still keep customers’ (not 
competitors’) good will.” 

‘Gray Market’ Abuse 

In a memorandum to a parlia- 
mentary committee studying Can- 
ada’s anti-trust laws, Mr. Fowler 
has pointed out there is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the legality 
of contracts which seek to prevent 
re-sale of newsprint at above-con- 
tract prices. 

Referring to “gray market” sales 
at $175 to $200 a ton, Mr. Fowler 
stated these offerings “usually came 
from paper merchants who di- 
verted the tonnage from small pub- 
lishers or from publishers who 
held a contract for more than their 
newspapers needed.” 

“Often,” he added, “these avail- 
abilities were advertised as Cana- 
dian newsprint and the public im- 
pression was created that Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers were tak- 
ing advantage of the market to 
profiteer. In fact, Canadian news- 
print was sold to the re-selling met- 
chant or publisher at the regular 
contract price. 

“In some cases, Canadian news- 
print manufacturers have attempt- 
ed to control such abuses by 4 
provision * * * that the news- 
print is to be resold by the mer- 
chant only to his regular custom- 
ers, who are dependent on him 
for supply, or that it is to be 
used by the publisher only for the 
publication of a designated news- 
paper. Any surplus tonnage Is 
thus released to the manufacturer 
for sale to other customers at 
regular prices.” 

A case can be made out for 
eliminating the uncertainty as to 
the validity of such clauses, Mr. 
Fowler told the lawmakers. 

. 


Boston Vets Reunion 


BostoN—The Boston Veteran 
Journalists’ Association, compris- 
ing nearly 400 present and former 
reporters, editors and special 
writers with Boston connections, 
will have its 25th anniversary Te 
union and dinner Nov. 13. 
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NEA Meeting Opens 





1950 Newspaper Week 
Winners Announced 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo — National Newspaper 
Week plaque winners were an- 
nounced at the opening session of 


the National Editorial Associa- 
tion’s 12th annual fall meeting 
here Nov. 9. 


First place in the daily division 
went to the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union on the entry sub- 
mitted by Vernon Croop, manag- 
ing editor. 

Honorable mentions were given 
to the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News; 
Johnson City (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle; Marshalltown  (fa.) 
Times Republican; and Cairo (Ill.) 
Evening Citizen. 

Texas Weekly Wins 

The Mission (Tex.) Times won 
first honors in the weekly division, 
based on the entry submitted by 
Joe T. Cook, publisher and past 
president of NEA. 

Honorable mentions were 
awarded to Montezuma (la.) Re- 
publican; Tiptonville (Tenn.) 
Lake County Banner; King City 
(Calif.) Rustler- Herald; and 
Muncy (Pa.) Luminary. 

Announcement of winners was 
made at the Thursday luncheon 
by Stanford Smith, secretary- 
manager of the Georgia Press As- 
sociation and chairman of 1950 
National Newspaper Week. 

Contest entries were judged by 
the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, under the supervision 
of Dean John E. Drewry. Awards 
were based on the best overall 
observance of Newspaper Week, 
according to entries submitted. 

“Newspapers generally ought to 
do more by the way of promoting 
themselves,” state¢ Dean Drewry 
in commenting upon the 1950 
entries. “All the papers entered 
this year have set good examples.” 

‘Where We Stand’ Series 

The Rochester Times - Union 
editors chose “Where We Stand” 
as a theme for their promotion. 
They showed readers the “inside 
story” of Rochester’s position as 
America faces a crisis. 

Invitations were mailed to busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, pro- 
fessional men, labor organizations, 
schools, and religious groups. The 
invitations asked the individuals 
ané groups to participate in 
round-table discussions on the 
chosen subject, “Where We 
Stand.” 


The Times-Union ran a series 
of front-page stories every day 
during National Newspaper Week. 

Story dealt with a different 
Phase of the theme, “Where We 
Stand.” The articles included one 





on civil defense written by the 
Rochester city manager and direc- 
tor of civil defense; one on indus- 
try by the president of Eastman 
Kodak Company; one on military 
mobilization by the Commanding 
Officer of the Rochester Unit, 
New York National Guard; one 
on labor by a local labor leader; 
one on education by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, and a 
summation by the editors. 

These articles were publicized 
not only in the paper itself but 
were highlighted by posters dis- 
tributed over the city, by auto 
bumper cards, by radio announce- 
ments, and through speeches by 
Editor Paul Miller and _ other 
newspaper executives. 

Kaynor Sounds Keynote 

“There is no easy road to free- 
dom,” President J. Clifford Kay- 
nor, Ellensburg (Wash.) Daily 
Record, declared in his keynote 
address opening the convention. 

“No segment of the press any 
place in the world could be more 
independent than the members of 
the affiliated state press associa- 
tions, which comprise the National 
Editorial Association—the Grass 
Roots Publishers of America,” 
said Mr. Kaynor. “No press could 
be closer to its readers, people of 
the rural areas, the towns and 
small cities of America, and could 
reflect more closely their thoughts 
and aspirations. And I believe 
no press could have higher 
ideals.” 

Mr. Kaynor asserted that news- 
papers of America have retained 
their independence from govern- 
mental domination because of 
their subscribers. “As long as 
there is a free press regularly re- 
porting to the people,” he said, 
“no political party or pressure 
group can ascend to dictatorship, 
for an informed and _ thinking 
electorate will never vote away 
its own freedom. 

The NEA president reminded 
fellow publishers the press can 
remain free only as long as they 
run their own businesses well. He 
warned of higher operating costs 
and told NEA members they must 
understand the basic problems of 
their own businesses, as well as 
those of the people in the com- 
munities which they serve. 


Kettering on Program 
Charles F. Kettering, director 
and research consultant for Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., spoke on 
“What’s Ahead” in the field of 
industrial research. 
Prof. Elmer J. Beth, University 
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of Kansas school of journalism, 
discussed “Privacy—A New Press 
Problem.” Allan D. MacKinnon, 
Prudential Insurance Co., out- 
lined employe insurance prob- 
lems. 

Albert E. Pacini, Melamed- 
Hobbs Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis, closed the Thursday ses- 
sion with a discussion on how the 


weekly press can be more attrac- 
tice to the advertiser and_ his 
agency. 

On Friday, convention delegates 
went by bus to LaGrange, IIl., 
where NEA joined with local 
citizens in a Will Loomis Day 
memorial observance in memory 
of the late publisher of the La- 
Grange Citizen. 





Better Cooperation 
On Grocery Ads Urged 


CuicaGo—A plea for closer co- 
operation on the part of newspa- 
per publishers and independent 
grocers in the preparation of bet- 
ter food advertising and more 
complete information on _ foods 
was sounded by Mrs. Rose Marie 
Kiefer, secretary-manager of the 
National Association of Retail 
Grocers at the NEA luncheon 
Thursday. 

Admitting the average retail 
grocer is probably the most diffi- 
cult advertiser to service from 
the standpoint of a small daily or 
weekly newspaper, Mrs. Kiefer 
suggested the newspaper and re- 
tailer can profit if some real as- 
sistance is given to advertising 
grocers. 

“First of all he needs assistance 
in improving the effectiveness of 
his copy through good layout, 
proper illustrations, good catch 
lines, proper size type, institutional 
copy, and good typical logotypes 
identifying the store, which can 
be used consistently to keep the 
advertising recognizable to con- 
sumers,” she pointed out. 

“The second most important 
need of the retailer is that of 
merchandising his advertising right 
in the store. In other words, he 
should be encouraged to tie in 
his advertising copy with special 
displays and special promotions, 
featuring reprints or tear pages in 
prominent locations, and building 
good displays of commodities on 
which the advertising nas placed 
real emphasis. 


Need for Better Copy 

“At the risk of being tossed 
out on my ear, I would like to 
pass along the comment made by 
one of our retailers. He says: 
‘Apparently too many newspapers 
have little or no competition, and 
hence they do not have the urge 
to increase the value of their 
space by assisting advertisers in 
the preparation of more effective 
copy. For example, the banks’ 
advertising is repeated week after 
week, exactly the same thing, to 
the point where it absolutely has 
no reader interest. It is simply 
identifiable copy, to let the public 
know the bank is still in business 
at the same location and welcomes 
their deposits. 

“What the newspapers seem 
to fail to understand is that gro- 
cers cannot spend money for that 


kind of advertising. They need 
new copy each time they place 
advertising. They cannot have 
simply price listings, and they do 
need real assistance to secure 
proper headings, illustrations, 
catch lines, and improvement in 
general makeup.’ 

“I know of many papers who 
spend somewhere around $10 a 
month for mat service and con- 
clude this should be ample to 
take care of the display advertis- 
ing needs for all their retailers. 
Please remember that, particularly 
in the grocery field, commodities 
change with seasons, quantities 
available change frequently, and 
because of the large number of 
stores, it is necessary for the ad- 
vertising retailer to use every 
possible means to attract custom- 
ers and sell them on special items. 

“To have really effective adver- 
tising copy, grocers cannot stick 
strictly to box type and price 
listings, because this gives them 
nothing distinctive, nothing differ- 
ent and nothing unusual.” 

Mrs. Kiefer also pointed out 
that a weekly’s job printing de- 
partment can help grocers. 

“Practically every retailer can 
use this job printing for hand 
bills, letterheads, billheads, and 
many other general supplies—but 
more particularly for his hand 
bill advertising and advertising of 
quick specials,” she said. 

“He needs a quick post card 
announcement or hand bill ad to 
advise his customers and prospec- 
tive customers of some special 
buy. Perhaps the newspaper 
should do a better job of ‘selling 
and merchandising’ their job 
printing departments, for I am 
sure they are not used as widely 
by retail grocers across the coun- 
try as they could be. 


“You are interested in news, 
of course, and food is always 
news. 


“It may be easier to check with 
one chain headquarters, but you 
actually secure a wider and more 
realistic picture when you check 
with a number of independents. 
You might consider setting up, in 
cooperation with either the local 
association of retailers, or a group 
of leading independent operators, 
a sort of ‘panel’ which would 
supply regular information on 


market conditions, supplies, prices.” 


? 


Bureau Booklet Lists 
Helps to Advertising 


NEARING the fifth anniversary 
of its 1945 expansion, the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, is tell- 
ing advertisers and agencies in 
greater detail than ever of the 
broad scope of research and sell- 
ing services it now offers to the 
advertising field, both national 
and retail. 

A new 24-page edition of the 
frequently revised and reprinted 
Bureau booklet, “Services Avail- 
able to Advertisers and Advertis- 
ing Agencies” has just been pub- 
lished. 


12-Fold Personnel Increase 

Harold S. Barnes, Bureau direc- 
tor, reported there has been a 12- 
fold growth in Bureau research 
personnel since 1945, so heavy 
has been advertisers’ and agencies’ 
demand for the services the Bu- 
reau makes available on behalf of 
its approximately 1,000 newspa- 
per members. 

“Never before,” Mr. Barnes de- 
clared in releasing the booklet, 
“has objective fact been so vital 
to advertising success. Today 
more than ever, profits depend on 
getting top mileage from every 
advertising dollar. 

“We feel that is why advertis- 
ers, both national and local, have 
been turning with such increasing 
frequency to the growing factual 
reservoir maintained for their use 
by newspapers’ investment of more 
than $1,000,000 a year in the Bu- 
reau of Advertising.” 

Carrying on the tradition of 
objective and impartial help on 
advertisers’ problems which was 
a cornerstone of the Bureau’s “All 
Business Is Local” reorganization 
of 1945-46, the new “Services” 
booklet keynotes the theme, “To 
Help Make Your Advertising Dol- 
lar More Productive.” 

Consumer Panel Data 

High on the list of Bureau serv- 
ices to national advertisers and 
agencies outlined in full for the 
first time in the new booklet are 
the analyses — by regions and, in 
many cases, by city sizes, devel- 
oped by Bureau research in large 
part from the 5,000-family Na- 
tional Consumer Panel operated 
by Industrial Surveys Co. and 
made available in various forms 
by the Bureau to any advertiser 
or agency for the asking. 

“One way national advertising 
dollars can be made more produc- 
tive,” the booklet’s foreword re- 
minds advertisers, is to concen- 
trate them more heavily in mar- 
kets that offer greatest acceptance 
for the product. 

“There is hardly a+ product 
sold,” the Bureau continues, 
“whose sales do not vary sharply 
by region, city-size or season. 


Q 
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These variations are due to such 
local factors as climate, economic 
conditions, preferences, habits, so- 
cial customs or legislation. Yet 
many advertising dollars are ap- 
portioned on the broad basis of 
population or income rather than 
on the basis of sales opportunity, 
which is governed in great degree 
by these variable local influences.” 

In addition to data on sales of 
38 different product classes avail- 
able on a regional or state basis, 
the Bureau also lists as available 
for advertisers and agencies the 
data produced by localized news- 
paper research on sales trends and 
brand preferences in 87 different 
markets. These data include those 
generated by the 12 currently op- 
erating newspaper- sponsored 
Monthly Grocery Inventory proj- 
ects, the consumer brand prefer- 
ence studies conducted by news- 
papers in 72 markets and the four 
currently operating newspaper- 
sponsored consumer panels. 

Local Newspaper Research 

“Localized newspaper research,” 
the Bureau points out, “in the 
form of newspapers’ grocery in- 
ventory, consumer panel and 
brand preference studies, give you 
the means of measuring local ad- 
vertising efficiency, of evaluating 
test promotions.” 

The Bureau also places heavy 
emphasis in the booklet on retail 
advertising services — all of which 
are made available to retail adver- 
tisers via the retail departments 
of Bureau member rewspapers. 
These services center around re- 
search showing the desirability of 
synchronizing retail advertising of 
specific products in specific mar- 
kets with the known seasonal con- 
sumer buying pattern of the area 
in which the market is located. 

Readership research — a field 
in which the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing was a pioneer in its financial 


sponsorship of the advertiser- 
agency conducted “Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading,” 


launched in 1939 — gets its place 
in the new outline of services, 
which lists a long line of Bureau- 
prepared readership analyses de- 
signed to help creative copy and 
layout planners get more from 
their clients’ advertising dollars in 
terms of actual readers. In addi- 
tion, a large store of basic data 
is available for quick IBM tabula- 
tion on specific order. 
County Data 

Another section of the booklet 
offers users of national newspaper 
advertising a series of Bureau 
presentations — in slide and strip- 
film form — especially designed 
to help manufacturers sell their 
distributors and dealers on the 
local sales power of the national 





newspaper advertising which they 
buy. 

Included also is an outline of 
the County Market & Media 
Data: Index — an IBM-coded Bu- 
reau service first made available 
late in 1946 and long one of the 
organization’s principal advertiser- 
agency services. Facts on popu- 
lation, number of families, news- 


paper and magazine circulations, 
radio homes and many other 
factors (including “Sales Manage. 
ment” estimates of food sales, gen. 
eral merchandise sales, drug sales 
and effective buying income) are 
available for advertisers’ and agen. 
cies’ use from this particular gep. 
tion of the Bureau’s “fact reser. 
voir.” 































Shell Spends Millions 
Using Market Formula 


“BIG JOB is to convince man- 
agement,” says Donald Curt 
Marschner, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Shell Oil 
Co. 

Every year, management has to 
be sold on budgets for advertising 
Shell Premium Gas, X-100 Pre- 
mium Motor Oil, lubrication and 
service. 

Since Jan. 1, 1945, when Mr. 
Marschner was promoted from 
acting manager to manager, he has 
convinced top Shell executives on 


the importance of newspaper 
space running about $1,000,000 
annually. 


“Right now,” he said, “our total 
ad budget in all media ranges 
between 1% and 144% of gross 
sales, or between one-quarter and 
one-third cent per gallon.” 

15% of Budget to Papers 

About 40% of the budget moves 
into internal promotion Newspa- 
pers get 15%—divided between 
big-space national copy, when 
making announcements of new 
products and services, and long- 
range _ cooperative advertising 
shared 50-50 with dealers and 
distributors. The rest goes to other 
media. 

In terms of linage, the Shell 
“Activated” Premium _ gasoline 
campaign this year called for more 
money than ever before. Copy ap- 
peared in 385 dailies in 300 cities 
and towns coast-to-coast. 

Under a special budget formula, 
each market is studied for “pres- 
ent profitability’ and for profit- 
ability five years ahead—which 
currently covers both 1950 and 
1954. Present profitability is given 
a weight of 70%, and 1954 counts 
for 30%. 

Profitability is based on sales 
in gallons. In addition, markets 
are compared with each other. 
The market that comes out on top 
gets the biggest share of the ad- 
vertising budget. 

Local conditions in each market 
also affect the share of advertising 
allocated. This gives flexibility to 
the formula. 

Rigidity Avoided 

Moreover, Shell doesn’t like to 
tie itself to budget formulas, no 
matter how flexible. A formula 
may keep the budget from becom- 
ing unbalanced and it helps put 
an annual program across to man- 
agement but it may also at times 
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be too rigid, Shell believes, 

“We don’t want to tie advertis. 
ing budgets inseparably from prof- 
itability,” Mr. Marschner said, 
“because of the possibility of a 
depression.” 

Significantly, his work with 
Shell covers both good times and 
bad. He joined the company in 
Boston Sept. 23, 1929, just around 
the time of the big market crash 
heralding the depression of the 
thirties. 

He stayed in New England little 
more than five months. When the 
home office moved to New York, 
he moved with it. From then on, 
he moved regularly up the ranks 























in sales, marketing, promotion 
and advertising. 
Mr. Marschner started as a 






clerk in the stock room of the ad 
department, just after he received 
an A.B., in economics, from 
Brown University in Rhode Is- 
land. Many other executives at 
Shell also came up the hard way, 
But he has so far convinced them 
all on ad budgets and on the abil- 
ity of Donald C. Marschner. 


* 
Two New Products 
WILMINGTON, Del.—The Dela- 
ware market area this week served 
as a test zone for two new prod- 
ucts, with full-page copy appear- 
ing in the Wilmington News and 
Journal for Sealtest Concentrated 
Milk, a product of National Dairy 
Products, and for a non-toxic dis- 
infectant, “Spandy,’ promoted by 
G. N. Co. of West Orange, N. J. 
s 























Stretch in Hospital 
CAMDEN, N. J.—Harold A. 
Stretch, 60, publisher of _ the 
Courier-Post, suffered an attack 
of acute indigestion Nov. 7 while 
playing golf. He was taken to 
West Jersey Hospital in Camden. 


October Ad Record 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Jour- 
nal’s advertising volume im 
October totaled 4,652,058 lines, 
the largest one-month volume 
ever published by any mnews- 
paper. It exceeded the linage 
in October, 1949, by more 
than 735,000, according to 
Court Conlee, Journal promo- 
tion director. 
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9 More Wars Glue 


Attention of Press 


With the fighting front still 
blazing in one war (Korea), press 
associations and newspapers faced 
the trying task of providing ade- 
quate coverage in two other war 
areas (Indo-China and Tibet). 

Inaccessibility and censorship 
offered obstacles to foreign corre- 
spondents on the new far-flung 
fighting fronts. 

The United Press bureau in 
Saigon, Indo-China, reported that 
representatives of the U.P., Asso- 
ciated Press, Reuters, New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, Time, 
the Nation, Observer of London 
and the Daily Express of London 
have signed a petition asking the 
French to overhaul] their censor- 
ship machinery to permit a freer 
and faster flow of war news. 

News Rights Demanded 

The petition requested the “min- 
imum privileges and rights nor- 
mally granted to press correspond- 
ents in countries democratically 
administered.” 

Correspondents have complained 
that they were prevented from 
telling the full story of the French 
military disasters since the Com- 
munist rebels launched their attack 
in mid-September. 

French authorities acknowledged 
that the censorship is “not per- 
fect,” but claimed difficulties are 
being ironed out as fast as pos- 
sible. 

8 Recommendations 

The petition, which was sent 
to the French High Commissioner 
with a copy to U. S. Minister 
Donald Heath, made these rec- 
ommendations: 

“1. Censorship should be ap- 
plied only to matters involving 
military security. 

“2. Correspondents should know 
immediately what was deleted 
from their cables and should have 
the right to consult the censor 
at any hour. 

“3. Sufficient censorship per- 
sonnel should be provided to in- 
sure speedy handling of press mes- 
sages. 

“4, Censorship should be exer- 
cised only at the original filing 
point. 

“5. Privacy of both incoming 
and outgoing press messages 
should be respected in accordance 
With international agreements to 
which France is a party. 

“6. Military officers other than 
the official spokesman should be 
authorized to give correspondents 
info:mation. Whenever possible 
correspondents should be allowed 
to make field trips. ; 

“7. An official English translator 
should attend all official military 
or political press conferences. 

“8. Press facilities and _restric- 
tions should be equal at Hanoi 
and Saigon.” 


Robert Branson, formerly in 
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India and other Far Eastern posts, 
has been head of the United Press 
bureau in Saigon for the last year 
or more. Robert C. Miller has 
been detached from the U.P. corps 
in Korea (he was with the Ma- 
rines in the Inchon invasion) and 
transferred to Hanoi on the war 
front in Indo-China. U.P. officials 
said more correspondents will be 
sent, if important developments 
justify it. 
AP Coverage 

The Associated Press has Sey- 
mour Topping at Saigon and Ken- 
neth Likes at Hanoi. AP writers 
now in Hongkong, Bangkok, 
Singapore and Manila are avail- 
able for immediate transfer, if it 
is deemed advisable, a spokesman 
for the AP said. 

Most AP reports from Tibet 
come through New Delhi, India, 
where the official Indian govern- 
ment representative at Losa, Tibet, 
sends his reports. The Associated 
Press also has a stringer at Ka- 
limpong, India, near the Tibetan 
border. 

INS Set-Up 

International News Service cov- 
erage of the Communist offensives 
in Indo-China and Tibet is being 
handled by resident correspondents 
on the scene or in close touch 
with the situation. In charge of 
INS news from Indo-China front 
is Lucien Bodard, a French na- 
tional. 

INS dispatches concerning the 
Tibetan invasion emanate from 
three key points in India as there 
are no newspaper correspondents 
inside Tibet. Donald Thomas, 
Bombay correspondent for Inter- 
national News Service, heads the 
INS newsmen covering news of 
the invasion, including J. N. Shuk- 
la in Delhi, and Khaled Quaderi 
in Calcutta. 

William Stapleton, former Mia- 
mi (Fla.) Herald photographer, 
who has been lensman for Col- 
lier’s in Korea, has been trans- 
ferred to Indo-China. Leaving 
frigid Korea—the G.I.’s call it 
“Frozen Chosen”—Mr. Stapleton 
prepared to don shorts in tropical 
Indo-China. 


Honolulu Homecoming 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sunpa- 
pers provided a “homecoming” 
away from home for its wounded 
23-year-old war correspondent, 
William D. Blair, Jr. by sending 
his wife to Honolulu, where he 
was landed for an indefinite pe- 
riod of recuperation. 

A second Sunpaper correspond- 
ent, Phillip Potter, was wounded 
Sept. 4, when he and four corre- 
spondents were ambushed. Mr. 
Potter, who continued to cover 
the war until an infection of his 
leg wound forced hospitalization 
in Tokyo, returned to the front 





Non-Partisan 
Springfield, O. — This is what 
appeared at left of the edi- 
torial age of the Sun on Elec- 
tion Day: 
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FOR TODAY 
Vote. 
shortly after Mr. Blair was 
wounded. 


James M. Cannon, former city 
hall reporter for the Sun and 
Richard K. Tucker, former assist- 
ant city editor of the Evening Sun, 
also are in Korea for the Sun- 
papers. 

The National Assembly of the 
Republic of Korea has passed a 
resolution expressing its grief for 
news correspondents killed in the 
war and expressing its apprecia- 
tion of their “fine and noble serv- 
ice as soldiers of the pen on the 
Korean front.” 


Van Ettisch Retires; 
Woolard Promoted 


Los ANGELES—R. T. Van Et- 
tisch, managing editor of the Los 
Angeles Examiner since 1933, has 
retired to an advisory capacity. 
He has been succeeded as manag- 
ing editor by Warden Woolard, 
his assistant for 17 years. Linton 
Von Beroldingen has been named 
assistant managing editor. 

Mr. Van Ettisch continues as a 
member of Hearst Publishing Co. 
Mr. Woolard recently was named 
to the same board. 

The Examiner’s new managing 
editor has served as city editor of 
both the Examiner and the Los 
Angeles Times. He began his 
newspaper work with the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Tribune while still in col- 
lege. 

In newspaper work for 47 years, 
Mr. Van Ettisch has been with the 
Examiner since 1907 except for 
World War I service and for three 
years aS managing editor of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 

Beginning his career in 1904 
with the Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain, 
Mr. Van Ettisch coverage a train 
wreck with 100 deaths so well 
that he was made state editor of 
that paper at the age of 18. He 
then served on the Denver (Colo.) 
Post and in August, 1907, was 
called to the Examiner. 

« 


Prize for Miss Dietz 

A report of the Ohio Newspa- 
per Women’s Association awards 
(E&P, Nov. 4, page 11) omitted 
the prize to Betty A. Dietz, wom- 
an’s page editor of the Dayton 
(O.) News, in the “This Is My 
Best” category. 


2°/, Tax on Ads 


Mundo Uruguayo of Montevi- 
deo is adding 2% to its advertis- 
ing bills to cover a tax which is 
now being imposed by the gov- 
ernment on the cost of all ads. 


2 AP Groups 
Press Fight on 
Local Barriers 


SEATTLE—Oregon and Washing- 
ton members of the Associated 
Press urged individual newspapers 


to intensify their fight against 
news barriers on the local level at 
their annual meeting here Nov. 3. 

The newspapermen commended 
the work of Howard C. Cleavinger 
of the Spokane Daily Chronicle 
and Robert Notson of the Port- 
land Oregonian “for their valiant 
and intelligent leadership in this 
vital campaign.” They also praised 
the work of the national zensor- 
ship committee of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion. 

The Washington AP Members 
Association re-elected W. H. 
Cowles, publisher of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, chairman. Mr. 
Notson was re-elected chairman 
of the Oregon association. 

Roy Scully, Seattle Times, won 
the sweepstakes prize in a field 
of nearly 275 entries in the annual 
photo contest. 

Other winners: 

Metropolitan newspapers: 

Sports—William H. Kay, Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review. 


Features—Howard J. Valen- 
tyne, Seattle Times. 
Portrait—Joe Scaylea, Seattle 


Times. 
News—Roy Scully. 
Non-metropolitan newspapers: 
Sports—Bus Howdyshell, Pen- 
delton East-Oregonian. 
Feature—Dean Spuler, Yakima 
Republic. 
Portrait—R. H. Schillios, 
gene Register-Guard. 
News—Carl Fry, Yakima Morn- 
ing Herald. 


Eu- 


4 Gary Executives 
Haled for Contempt 


Gary, Ind.—Four executives of 
of the Gary Post-Tribune face 
contempt charges Nov. 13 as a 
result of the publication of a 
satirical article. 

They are: H. B. Snyder, editor; 
J. Ralph Snyder, publisher; Don 
F. Datisman, managitz editor; 
and Arnold A. Coons, city editor. 

The article concerned a prose- 
cutor who pretended to investigate 
himself during a Grand Jury ses- 
sion. This was termed by the local 
prosecutor as being contemptuous 
of the Grand Jury. ’ 

Charges against the executives 
came at the height of a heated 
political campaign. 

= 


Wins Bellamy Prize 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Archer Mar- 
tin of the Sun here won the Paul 
Bellamy award for October for 
his stories about the roundup of 
gang of livestock rustlers. With 
the award went $25 from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, origin- 
ator of the award. 








Chicago Editors Deny 
Political Apathy’ 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CHicaGo—Editors and _ political 


reporters here take issue with 
the charge that Midwest news- 
papers did not give adequate 


space to the political campaigns. 
They point to the record-break- 
ing vote in which more than 80% 
of the eligible voters of Cook 
County went to the polls Nov. 7, 
resulting in an upset of tradi- 
tionally Democratic Chicago, 
electing a Republican candidate 
for sheriff of Cook County and 
leaving Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas with such a scant 
majority that downstate votes 
swept Republican Everett M. 
Dirksen into office. 
Editors contend 
Steele, Washington reporter for 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
“missed the boat” completely in 
his complaint of apathy by Mid- 
western newspapers on political 


that Jack 


coverage. (E&P, Nov. 4, page 
64). 
Everett Norlander, Chicago 


Daily News managing editor, said 
Mr. Steele fell into the trap of 
trying to draw conclusions on the 
basis of a short visit to Illinois. 
He mentioned some “obvious er- 
rors of fact” in Mr. Steele’s re- 
port. 


Cites Errors of Fact 

“It is a tradition in Illinois for 
candidates for state office to cam- 
paign with the Senatorial nomi- 
nees,” Mr. Steele wrote. Mr. 
Norlander commented: 

“Had Mr. Steele had longer to 
study Illinois, he would have 
learned that this tradition was 
broken in 1950. Only rarely did 
the Republican state candidates 
travel with Everett Dirksen, Re- 
publican candidate for Senator. 
This time he traveled alone; the 
state candidate traveled in a sec- 
ond caravan. 

“Mr. Steele also objected to a 
newspaper giving top billing to 
candidates for state treasurer and 
superintendent of public instruc- 


tion, rather than the senatorial 
candidate. From this fact he 
drew the erroneous conclusion 


that newspapers felt these minor 
candidates were more important. 
Here again Mr. Steele was the 
victim of a hurry-up schedule 
which did not permit him to tarry 
in Illinois long enough. 

Milburn Akers, Chicago Sun- 
Times executive editor, who di- 
rected that paper’s fight against 
Democrat Dan Gilbert for sheriff, 
although supporting Senator Lucas 
and other Democrats, was equally 
caustic in his criticism of the 
New York reporter’s observations. 

“Mr. Steele’s impressions of po- 
litical reporting in Illinois appar- 
ently were as erroneous as his 
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predictions on the outcome of the 
Illinois contest,” commented Mr. 
Akers. 

“We brought Gerry Robichard, 
chief of our Washington bureau, 
to Illinois for six weeks. He and 
Keith Wheeler covered the sen- 
atorial campaign. In addition, two 
other men, John Dreiske and Tom 
Drennan, covered other aspects of 
the senatorial campaign. We cov- 
ered both candidates with about 
equal space and with the utmost 
objectivity.” 

The Sun-Times supported Sen- 
ator Lucas editorially, but for the 
first time since the New Deal, 
broke with the county Democratic 
slate makers in supporting Robert 


E. Babb, Republican candidate 
for sheriff. 
The Sun-Times published 15 


columns of testimony before the 
Kefauver Committee, which was 
considered to be extremely dam- 
aging to Mr. Gilbert’s cause. 


“If Mr. Steele regarded the 
campaign for sheriff of Cook 
County as a minor race,” said 


Mr. Akers, “he merely evidences 
the fact that he didn’t stay in IlIli- 
nois long enough to know what 


he was talking about; because 
good local government was as 
much at stake in that Chicago 


contest as good national and in- 

ternational government was at 

stake in the senatorial contest. 
Biggest Mid-Term Vote 

“When Steele talks about pub- 
lic apathy, he again demonstrates 
he can’t understand the people by 
talking to a few so-called ‘key 
men’ in each state, as is the habit 
of Washington political sreporters 
in ‘covering’ a campaign.” 

The Chicago Tribune followed 
its customary Republican policy, 
and covered the campaign thor- 
oughly. The Chicago Herald- 
American likewise followed a 
policy of presenting both sides in 
the hotly-contested battles, but 
refrained from endorsing candi- 
dates of either party. 

The Daily News followed its 
independent policy of giving full 
coverage to the campaigns and its 
staff also interviewed and ap- 
praised all candidates, prior to its 
editorial recommendations cover- 
ing 61 offices. 

Started in Primaries 

“We discussed and made recom- 
mendations in every office,” ex- 
plained A. T. Burch, editor of the 
editorial page. “If no recommen- 
dations were made in a few in- 
stances, we carried a full explana- 
tion why. Instead of being scold- 
ed for treating the campaign 
lightly, we deserve a medal for 
something beyond the call of 
duty.” 


Mr. Burch pointed out the 
foundation of the Republican vic- 
tory in Illinois was laid in the 
primaries last spring when the 
Daily News went through the 
same meticulous process of weed- 
ing out weak candidates and rec- 
ommending strong ones. “This 
had a profound effect on Dirk- 
sen’s chances in _ Illinois,” he 
added. 

Mr. Babb, in acknowledging 
his victory over his Democratic 
opponent, said: “I can’t under- 
estimate the important contribu- 
tion of the newspapers in bring- 
ing this about. No political ma- 
chine can withstand the power of 
public opinion.” 

Daily News reporters covered 
the campaign speeches in a man- 
ner that was termed by Daily 
News editors as “rather informal 
and a little flippant” rather than 
relying solely on handouts of 
speeches. Reactions of the crowd, 
setting of the meetings, etc., were 
played up, along with the line 
of argument used by the candi- 
dates. 

Parallel columns were carried 
on speeches of U. S. senatorial 
and Cook County sheriff candi- 
dates. 

Based on actual measurement 
up to 10 days before election, the 
Daily News gave the following 


column inches of space to the 
four candidates: Lucas, 6,265; 
Dirksen, 6,220; Gilbert, 5,335; 


Babb, 5,220. 


Maidenburg Protests - 
Steele Report on Ohio 


Ounto’s newspapers did better 
than an excellent job in covering 
the election, retorted Ben Maiden- 
burg, executive editor of the 
Akron Beacon-Journal. 

In a morning-after ietter, Mr. 
Maidenburg took Robert U. 
Brown, editor of E&P, to task for 
a “low, sweeping bow to Jack 
Steele.” zs 

“Insofar as Ohio is concerned, 
he wrote, “I’m ready to argue with 
(1) Mr. Steele and (2) with Mr. 
Brown who has swallowed bait, 
hook, line, sinker and reel. 

“How much time did Mr. Steele 
spend in Ohio? 

“What towns did he visit? What 
newspapers did he read? To whom 
did he talk? 

Editors Toured State 

“I will not go so far as to say 
that every teentsy-weentsy bit of 
political news was printed in the 
Ohio newspapers. 

“Just to let Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Steele in on a little secret (and 
it must be that to Mr. Steele at 
least), the Akron Beacon Journal 
covered this election with all the 
spirit and fervor and expense that 
it has covered every other elec- 
tion. 

“We went much, much further 
in this election, in fact. 

“For one thing, we sent Bob 
Stopher and Jim Jackson, associ- 
ate editors, and Ray Sutliff, city 
editor, on lengthy trips to differ- 
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ent sections of the state, 
spent a lot of time and put jp a 
lot of effort to report to our read. 
ers what was. going on. 

“The three came back with the 
conclusion that Mr. Taft woul 
win as easily as rolling off g log 
Taft’s margin is over 400,000, ~ 

“The seers who made thog 
‘two-day wonder’ dashes to Ohio 
pontificated meanwhile on the ra. 


dio, and in the national magazines | 
that Mr. Taft was in trouble, tha | 


he might squeeze through, etc. 


“The difference was that whik | 


the Beacon Journal examined aj | 
parts of the elephant, the ‘two. | 
day wonders’ felt only the ele. 
phant’s broad bottom and 4s. 
sumed the GOP symbol was q 
walking bass drum. 

Contact with Candidates 


“As to coverage of the chatter | 


of Messrs. Taft and Ferguson, | 
will be bold enough to claim that 


the Beacon Journal and most other f 


Ohio newspapers which could af. 
ford to do so, published as much 
about 
New York state newspapers print- 
ed about Dewey, Hanley’s letter 
and Impy. 

“Fact is, I think we, in Akron, 
printed more. 

“Did we have a reporter at- 
tached to the Ferguson-Taft cara- 
vans? A good part of the time 
we did. The remainder of the 
time we depended on the Ohio 
Press Service. This, in case Mr. 
Steele is not up on Ohio, is a spe- 
cial wire service we purchase just 
for special coverage in Ohio. We 
think OPS did a masterful job. 
It maintained contact with the 
candidates at all times; and our 
readers didn’t suffer a whit. 

“We, at the Beacon Journal, 
felt it was giving the reader a 
better service to send top editors 
out to talk to farmers, business- 
men, newspapermen, ditchdiggers 
and school teachers than to follow 
two candidates around and listen 
to the same canned speech for 
30 days. 

“But these things by-passed Mr. 
Steele’s organs of observation. 

“I know better than Mr. Steele, 
I believe, what went on in Ohio's 
coverage of the recent campaign. 
At least I’ve taken the time to 
feel the WHOLE elephant.” 

e 


Newsboy Union 
Charge Quashed 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—The Wiscot- 
sin Employment Relations Board 
has dismissed a complaint of um 
fair practices against the Wauke- 
sha Daily Freeman, brought »y 
the Waukesha Newsboys Associa- 
tion. The Board declared that the 
Freeman is engaged in interstate 
commerce’ and __ therefore 





the Ohio senate race as f 





board la¢ks jurisdiction. 

It recommended that the Ne 
tional Labor Relations Board as 
sume jurisdiction. In the event it 
refused, the petitioner would have 
the right to refile its petition with 
the state board. 
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Ip Sill ome Wie 


Mahoney's the Latest 
Agency Wonder Boy 


By James L. Collings 


He’s 27, he’s an advertising 
agency vicepresident, he makes 
$25,000 a year, he’s going to 


marry a Powers model soon, and 
can’t life be beautiful, though! 

Yes, it can, admitted David 
Joseph Mahoney, Jr., titleholder 
of these assets. Dave belongs to 
the executive wing of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, one of New York’s largest 
advertising agencies, and is con- 
sidered the newest speedboy in the 
business. 

“The whole thing still amazes 
me,” said the tall, square-jawed, 
nice-looking guy. “I sometimes 
have to pinch myself and ask 
what I’m doing here. 

Tm Not Brilliant’ 

“I'm not brilliant. It’s been hard 
work. It’s been keeping my mouth 
shut and my eyes open and getting 
a load of breaks and being well 
trusted. 

“If you set your mind to 
something, it can happen, and this 
is what I wanted to happen, only 
it came much sooner than ex- 
pected.” 

Dave hesitated, groping for a 
key word to explain a success that 
he can’t quite understand because 
it came so suddenly. 

“Call it grim determination,” he 
said. 

Apparently he's always been 
grimly determined in everything 
he’s done. When he was only 22, 
he was one of the youngest Pacific 
infantry captains, and even then 
was determined he was going to 
make money in an advertising 
agency as an account executive. 

He joined R&R in April, 1946, 
as a mail boy and continued his 
education at night by commuting 
from New York to the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
an hour and three-quarters run. 
He had left in his junior year to 
join the Army as a private. Dave 
picked up a B.S. from the busi- 
ness school. 

In two months he was out of 
the mailroom. He became an as- 
sistant account executive on Rinso; 
then, in a short breath, he also 
took on Lifebuoy. Now he is a 
full account executive on the Vir- 
ginla Dare, Motorola and Vim ac- 
counts, all of which add up to 
around $4,000,000 in billing. 


His Second Job 
These accounts, he said, keep 
him on the job 10-12 hours a day. 
As though this weren’t enough, he 
has a side interest, five months old, 
called “Accessory of the Month,” 
4 mail-order business which he be- 
lieves will net him $5-6,000 this 
year. Then, of course, there’s the 


model. Dave describes her as the 
“most beautiful cover girl in town.” 

Dave, his associates say, has ar- 
rived on his ability alone. 

“And,” said one of R&R’s top 
executives, “the wonderful thing is 
that none of this success has turned 
his head. He’s the same Dave I 





David J. Mahoney, Jr. 


knew when he started here as a 
mail boy.” 

The only smudge in the picture 
is the youngster’s health. He’s 
already acquired the advertising 
trademark—an_ ulcer. 

“It’s the pace, you know,” he 
said. 


Humphrey, A & R 


Agencies to Merge 

H. Lawrence Whittemore and 
Richard S. Humphrey, presidents 
of Alley & Richards, Inc. and 
H. B. Humphrey Co., announce 
the consolidation of these adver- 
tising agencies as of Jan. 1. 

The Humphrey company, 
founded by the late H. B. Hum- 
phrey in 1887, is one of the three 
oldest agencies in the United 
States. Richard S. Humphrey, 
son of the founder, became pres- 
ident in 1933. 

Alley & Richards was organized® 
in 1916. Mr. Whittemore joined 
the company in 1919 and was 
elected president in 1950. 

Mr. Whittemore will serve as 
chairman of the Board of the 
new company, to be called H. B. 
Humphrey, Alley & Richards, 
Inc. Mr. Humphrey will be pres- 
ident. 


* 
Coffee Ads in Color 
Starting Nov. 12, the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau will run 
a series of color advertisements 
in the American Weekly, This 
Week and Parade. 
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Unknown Soldier 
Ad in 11 Dailies 


BostoN—The current advertise- 
ment of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.—on the 
Unknown Soldier —is being re- 
printed in 11 metropolitan dailies 
on Armistice Day or its eve. 

The ad will appear in the New 
York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle, Chicago 
Tribune, and in the following 
Boston papers: American, Morn- 
ing Globe, Evening Globe, Her- 
ald, Post, Record and Traveler. 





Compass Adopts 
Departmental 
News Format 


The New York Daily Compass 
switched to a departmentalized 
news format Nov. 6. All news in 
the morning tabloid is now 
grouped on pages headed “News 
of the World,” “News of the Na- 
tion” and “News of New York.” 
Sports and _ entertainment are 
under topical heads. 

The main story on each page 
is featured under a two-line ban- 
ner. All other stories follow in 
single-column sequence under 14 


pt. headlines. Many one-column 
photos are used. 
As part of its “streamlining” 


operation, the Compass’ editorial 
page has been eliminated. Pub- 
lisher Ted O. Thackrey’s signed 
editorials now appear in a single 
front-page column. Regular Com- 
pass columnists have been re- 
tained, but some comic strips and 
other syndicated features were 
dropped. 

With the new format, the Com- 
pass reduced its regular weekday 
size from 24 to 16 pages, but Mr. 
Thackrey indicated this may be 
increased. No staff reductions are 
anticipated, he said. 

Announcing the new format, 
Mr. Thackrey said the changes 
had been suggested by new Com- 
pass shareholders. Two months 
ago the Compass offered 30,000 
shares of non-voting common 
stock to the public at $10 a share. 
(E&P, Sept. 16, 1950, page 12). 
About 5,000 shares have been 
sold so far, the Compass reported. 

“ 


Winnipeg Tribune Rate 

Rising costs of newsprint and 
other expenses have led to a 
124%2% hike in general advertising 
rates on the Winnipeg (Man.) 
Tribune effective Feb. 1, A. H. 
Allardyce, advertising director, re- 
ported this week. The rate goes 
to 18 cents an agate line from 
the previous 16. 


Ad Rates Raised 


The Richmond (Ky.) Daily 
Register has raised its advertising 
rates in all classifications. 





O&O Ad Men 
Study Trends 
In National 


CHICAGO — National advertising 


trends in newspapers were put 
under the microscope by national 
advertising managers and mem- 
bers of the O’Mara & Ormsbee 
sales staff at their annual confer- 
ence here this week. 

Uppermost in their minds was 
the building of additional linage. 
As an aid in this direction, J. 
Rufus Doig of O&O’s New York 
office presented a_ classification 
analysis which showed that news- 
papers placing consistently among 
the top papers in total national 
linage do not necessarily hold top 
positions in individual classifica- 
tions. 

The comparative study of lin- 
age volume for 1949 and 1948 
was based on 86 leading newspa- 
pers covering 26 classifications of 
national business. The list of pa- 
pers did not include New York 
newspapers nor linage in supple- 
ments. 

Basically, the analysis showed 
that a paper may, for instance, 
rank near the top in beer linage 
and fall below the first 25 in wine 
advertising. Also it was shown 
that a paper below the first 25 
in beer and wine linage can rank 
among the first 10 in liquor ad- 
Vertising. 

Governing factors are the num- 
ber of liquor brands available in 
the market, Mr. Doig pointed out, 
and the number of schedules to- 
taling more than 10,000 lines. 
Similarly, papers on the O&O 
list that ranked among the first 
three in the baking products 
classification could cite certain 
accounts that had been developed 
into big linage users. 

National managers of papers 
ranking high in each of the 26 
classifications studied, told how 
their papers have found ways and 
means of developing individual 
classifications. One paper, for in- 
stance, jumped from 24th to 19th 
place in the liquor classification 
by making an added effort to in- 
crease such linage. 

L. H. Brownholtz, president of 
O&O, presided at the first day’s 
session devoted to a study of con- 
tinued increase in the number of 
agencies and national advertising 
accounts and the 1949 record use 
of newspapers by national adver- 
tisers. 

General discussion centered 
around run-of-paper color adver- 
tising, Sunday magazine advertis- 
ing and developments in the tele- 
vision field. 

Tuesday’s session was given 
over to the national managers’ 
roundtable under the chairman- 
ship of Andrew J. Flanagan, New- 
ark (N. J.) News. Speaking at 
that session was Harry King, Chi- 
cago Tribune, discussing the Trib- 
une’s consumer franchise plan. 
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Financial Linage Grows 


With Eye on Public Policy 


Lawrence Farrant 


A WHOLE generation has grown 
up since the Wall Street debacle 
of 1929 but the brokerage business 
still faces hard going and difficult 
ethical problems in advertising its 
products: stocks and bonds. 

“How well is the securities busi- 
ness doing in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the times — in getting 
the man in the street, the average 
man, to invest. in securities?” asked 
Louis Engel, advertising manager, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, largest brokerage house in 
the world, at last week’s meeting 
of the New York chapter of the 
American Marketing Association 
at the Hotel Commodore. 

And he answered: “Badly.” 

Linage Expanding 

But Wall Street is trying hard. 
Financial advertising in newspa- 
pers in 52 cities during September, 
according to Media Records, filled 
19.4% more linage than it did in 
September, 1949. This was the 
biggest percentage gain for any 
classification of advertising during 
the month. 

Financial ad copy filled 2,090,- 
649 lines during the period. This 
was the first time since 1931 that 
financial linage during September 
had exceeded 2,000,000 lines. But 
it still had a long way to go to 
meet 1929’s 5,912,137 lines for 
September. 

Mr. Engel reported that no 
longer can financial advertising 
of the traditional type do the job. 

Stiff Collar Is Out 

“The chaste and dignified card 
announcing that John Jones, brok- 
er, maintains offices on Main 
Street represents only wasted 
money, as far as the average new 
prospect is concerned,” he said. 
“So do the so-called trading ads 
with their meaningless Wall Street 
lingo, ‘Bought . . . Sold . . . Quot- 
ed’ or ‘We Offer Subject to Prior 
Sale . . .. The same thing applies 
to new issue ads with that once 
forbidding legend — ‘This an- 
nouncement is neither an offer 
to sell nor a solicitation of any 
offer to buy securities. The offer- 
ing is made only by the Pros- 
pectus.’” 

Major problem today is to edu- 
cate the Man On The Street Who 
Has $1,000 Or More In The Bank. 
He doesn’t generally know that he 
is the 1950 version of the- Poten- 
tial Investor. 

Merrill Lynch’s advertising and 
selling philosophy puts it this way: 
We believe it is desirable from 
every point of view — personal, 
political, social and economic— 
for everyone who can afford it to 
own securities — to have a direct 
ownership interest in American 
business. 
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And the firm has picked the 
group they must aim at. It isn’t 
the millionaire any more —he’s 
the vanishing American. Aggregate 
income of individuals earning 
$50,000 or more has dropped from 
$5 billion a year in 1929 to 
$1% billion in 1945. 

Middle Group Increases 

But the $5,000-$10,000 income 
group, which used to number 650,- 
000 in 1929, increased to 1,800,- 
000 individuals in 1945. And their 
total income after taxes at the 
same time rose to $10% billion 
from the previous $4% billion. 

The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported, nevertheless, only 9% of 
the income units of this country 
own stocks or bonds. In contrast, 
48% of the units own their own 


home and 78% own life insur- 
ance. 
According to independent re- 


search, few of the people who can 
afford to own stocks or bonds 
know much about them as invest- 
ments. 

One question asked was: “If 
this country were faced with 10 
years of rising prices, would you 
see any disadvantage to owning 
government bonds or having your 
money in savings accounts?” 

A Dollar Is A Dollar 

More than half, 56%, said they 
could see no disadvantage to in- 
vestments with a fixed dollar value 
in a period of inflation. 

This raised a difficult ethical 
problem to the financial ad- 
vertiser. 

“Here is a situation,” Mr. Engel 
said, “in which the interest of 
the individual runs counter to the 
interest of the whole public. From 
the point of view of the average 
individual it is obviously more 
prudent in a period of rising prices 
for him to have his money invest- 
ed in common stocks than in gov- 
ernment bonds. On the other hand, 
from the point of view of the 
public interest, it is desirable for 
as many people as possible to put 
their excess funds into government 


“We believe at Merri!l Lynch,” 
Mr. Engel concluded, that we have 
a good product to sell the man of 
moderate means. And we believe 
we have an obligation to business 





and to our whole society, if you 
please, to sell that product as harg 
as we can — to advertise it a 
aggressively but always as honestly 
as we can.” 
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Man Behind ‘Coke’ 
Gets Behind Papers 


IN THE Coca-CoLa Co. offices 
two blocks north and two west of 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
plenty of money 
and _ high - priced 
talent goes into 
the promotion of 
newspaper 
advertising. 

Edgar S. Bay- 
ol, press counsel 
for Coca - Cola 
since Nov. l, 
1948, quarter- 
backs the com- 
pany’s drive. Fe- 
lix W. Coste, 
vicepresident and 
rector, coaches from the side- 
lines. The Bureau provides a 
cheering section and some of the 
strategy. D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
Inc., with New York offices one 
floor below Coca-Cola, lays out 
ads and campaigns. 

Mr. Bayol’s latest move plugged 
the value of newspaper space 
through a slide film presentation 
aimed at independent Coca-Cola 
bottlers, now toaling about 1,050, 
who may cooperate with the 
manufacturing company and its 
distributors in buying space. The 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association watched and heard 
the four-color sound film during 
its convention late in October at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Film Is Available 

In other regions, newspapers 
may obtain copies of the film for 
showing to space salesmen and 
local bottlers. Many of the in- 
dependent bottlers, in all 48 states, 
have already seen it. 

The film has boosted newspa- 
per advertising by the bottlers. 
In 1948, they bought $2,444,320 
worth of space. This dropped to 
$1,822,720 in 1949. This year, 
stimulated by the film, the fig- 
ure rose again to $2,217,320. 

Financing of this cooperative 





Bayol 


advertising di- 


bonds and thus reduce the amount ®@4vertising, Mr. Bayol said, de- 


of spendable cash which by its 

very existence exerts a strong up- 

ward pressure on prices.” 
Interests of Public 

Faced with this question, Mer- 
rill Lynch decided that the in- 
terests of the whole public must 
prevail. The firm’s advertising pro- 
gram aims at educating the po- 
tential investor rather than exclu- 
sively at selling securities. 

The public is constantly urged 
not to invest in stocks and bonds 
unless he has adequate life insur- 
ance for protection and enough 
savings to meet emergencies. 


pends on the needs of the local 
bottler. The company gives sup- 
port on a sliding scale. 

To promote newspaper adver- 
tising, the film shows how to reach 
more people. It reports on a 
survey recently made by a pub- 
lisher analyzing how many Amer- 
icans gave time to each major 
information and_ entertainment 
media on a single day. 

Movies rated 12%; books 21%; 
magazines 40%; radio 74% and 
newspapers 85%. 

If the bottler wants to sell more 
Coke, Mr. Bayol said, he must 
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keep his product on the minds of 


the largest possible number of 
people. 
Newspaperman Himself 
Significantly, the Coca-Co, 


campaign for newspapers devel. 
oped out of Mr. Bayol’s long ex. 
perience with dailies. Back jp 
1926, he was a copy boy with the 
Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. Six. 
teen years later, he was vicepres. 
ident and general manager of the 
paper. 

After that, he joined the Wash. 
ington (D.C.) Star, where he 
served as general promotion 
manager for four years. 

From 1946 to 1948, he was ed: 
torial promotion manager of the 
New York World-Telegram. When 
he joined Coca-Cola, he was pres 
ident of both the National News 
paper Promotion Association and 
the New York Newspaper Pro 
motion Managers Association. 

Even this load left time and 
energy for another career. Mr. 
Bayol practiced law for several 
years, holding an LL.B. degree 
from the Washington College of 
Law. He is a member of 
Bars of Virginia, the District of 
Columbia and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. His cer 
tificate to practice before the bar 
of the nation’s highest court hangs 
in his office on Madison Avenue. 

“But I still consider myself 2 
newspaperman,” he said. “I like 
to keep in touch with newspaper 
people, and I go to them, travel- 
ing 60,000 miles in 1949. 
take a look at this.” , 

It was a membership card it 
the National Press Club. On i 
was the name, Edgar S. Bayol. 

* 


Distribution-Ad 
Forum in Chicago _ 

Cuicaco — The Chicago Trib- 
une has announced a distributios 
and advertising forum Nov. 13-15, 
in WGN theater in connection 
with the Tribune advertising de 
partment’s annual convention. | 

Guest speakers will discuss dis 
tribution, modern merchandising 
and “cash register” copy at 
three-day session, preceding 
annual dinner of the Tribune ad 
vertising department at the Drake 
Hotel, Nov. 16, at which Col 
Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher, will be the speaker. 

S 











10c on Saturday 

CaLcary, Alta.—Effective Dec. 
2, Saturday editions of the Cal 
gary Albertan will be increased 
from five to 10 cents a copy. 
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JUST SAY | WAS UNIQUE 


Smith, NEA Service 


SMEAR ARTIST 


Summers, Buffalo (N. Y.) News 


SPEAKING ABOUT ASSASSINATION, HOW ABOUT ELECTION CAMPAIGNS? 





HOW DID HE EVER DO IT? 


Morris, Associated Press 





Bureau to Give 
Help on Small 
Store Accounts 


LonGview, Wash.— Nearly 40 
advertising men and women from 


newspapers in Oregon, Washing- ° 


ton, Idaho and British Columbia 
attended the Fall meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association 
here Nov. 2-4. 

Vicepresident M. L. Sharp, lo- 
cal advertising manager of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, presided, 
following the custom of the or- 
ganization in having the vicepresi- 
dent do the work so he can enjoy 
his year as president free of re- 
sponsibility. R. E. Bell, Wenatchee 
(Wash.) World, is president. 

Karl Moore, director of the Re- 
tail Division, ANPA Bureau of 
Advertising, made the first public 
announcement that the retail ser- 
Vice is being balanced in favor 
of the newspaper staff salesman 
who has to call on the small re- 
tail accounts. 

Bureau’s Role 

“With all respect to department 
store linage and revenues from 
the big specialty stores,” accord- 
img to Mr. Moore, “the greater 
Profit potential to the publisher 
lies in the ‘all other’ type of re- 
tail copy. The first move of the 
Bureau’s work in this direction is 
the supplying of success stories, 
selling ideas, copy that has pro- 
duced excellent results for the 
small retail advertiser. 

_ These business-building bulle- 
tins, as they are called, carry tele- 
gfaphic reports and examples of 
copy used and are cleared to the 
membership of the Bureau as 
quickly as the retail division gets 
them from the field. They are of 
a nature that the staff salesmen 
can absorb quickly and use im- 
mediately and they will cover 


every field of retailing and retail 
services. 

“The advertising men in the 
Bureau membership are urged to 
keep the supply of these selling 
ideas and result stories coming in 
to the Bureau so that the quantity 
issued will increase constantly. 

“There will be no lessening of 
the regular services established and 
already accepted. Other simplifi- 
cations are in process which will 
make the Bureau’s retail division 
more useful for all newspaper 
salesmen and in all types of re- 
tail accounts.” 

” 


Texas Group to Move 
Meeting to Mexico 


A heavy agenda is planned dur- 
ing the 34th annual convention of 
the Texas Editorial Association 
which will start Nov. 15 in Lare- 
do, Texas, and end three days 
later across the border in Monter- 
rey, Mexico. 

Association President Jack Es- 
tes, Dallas Morning News, will 
open the session in Laredo. 

On Friday, the visitors will go 
by bus to Monterrey, where they 
will be honored at a buffet lunch- 
eon and dinner. The next and last 
day, Saturday, will be given over 
to election of officers. A dance 
will follow a dinner at which Dr. 
Ignacio Morones Priesto, governor 
of Nuevo Leon, will be host. 

* 


Most Local News 


MERIDEN, Conn.—The modern 
history class of Middletown High 
School checked 14 newspapers 
and found the Meriden Record, 
morning daily, to have the great- 
est percentage of local news. 

The survey found that the Meri- 
den daily devoted 18% of its 
news columns to local news. Ad- 
vertising and news content ran 
50-50 on the day checked, Sept. 
12, a Tuesday. 
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Stanley Ross 
Named ME on 
Negro Paper 


Stanley Ross, former foreign 
correspondent and recent editor 
and publisher of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Sunday Star, has become 
managing editor of the New York 
Amsterdam News, it is announced 
by Dr. C. B. Powell, publisher 
of the Negro paper. 

Mr. Ross has had wide experi- 
ence with newspapers in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

Robert L. Ellner, former as- 
sistant circulation manager of the 
New York Post, has been ap- 
pointed to head the circulation 
department at the Amsterdam 
News. 

Mr. Ross said it is planned to 
develop the national edition of 
the newspaper in tabloid form, 
into a national Negro magazine. 
The New York and Brooklyn edi- 
tions, published in standard size 
format, will be developed to in- 
clude a wider coverage of the 
metropolitan area, reaching into 
New England. 

The internal organization will 
be revised by installing a desk 
system and enabling the present 
20-man editorial staff to produce 
more copy without additional 
time. Mr. Ross said that at pres- 
ent each of the reporters must per- 
form the entire operation on any 
story. 

News sections and features will 
be included with emphasis on 
labor coverage and news of the 
West Indian community which 
numbers more than 100,000 in 
New York. 

Constance Curtis will continue 
as city editor. Thomas H. Wat- 
kins, general manager, who has 
acted as managing editor, will 
have general supervision over the 
41-year-old newspapers. 








Annenberg Called 
To Duty in Navy 


PHILADELPHIA—Walter H. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
been called to active training duty 
as a Lieutenant-Commander in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

The length of the training pe- 
riod was not specified, but it was 
understood that Commander An- 
nenberg’s tour of duty will in- 
clude several naval bases in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 


2 State AP Groups 
Add Writing Awards 


Kansas City— Missouri and 
Kansas Associated Press members 
will inaugurate news writing con- 
tests in 1951. 

The contests, approved at a 
joint meeting of AP members of 
the two states here Oct. 30, will 
supplement a photo contest that 
has been an annual feature for 
four years. 

Two members of the AP board 
of directors, E. Lansing Ray of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and Roy A. Roberts of the Kansas 
City Star, attended the meeting, 
as did Frank J. Starzel, general 
manager of AP. More than 80 
members and editors from mem- 
ber papers were represented. 
They were guests of the Kansas 
City Star at a dinner. 


Leaflets on SS 





New Haven, Conn. — Thirty 
thousand leaflets explaining 
changes in the Social Security 


program have been printed by the 
New Haven Evening Register for 
distribution by the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. The leaf- 
lets are reprints of an article 
which appeared in the Register 
in October. 
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PROMOTION 





‘Plant to Prosper’ Makes 
Memphis Market Fruitful 


By T. S. Irvin 


IF THERE were a Pulitzer Prize 
for public service promotion, our 
candidate would be the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial  Appeal’s 
“Plant to Prosper” program. 

Not that this is a new program, 
by any means, nor is this the first 
time it has been mentioned in 
this space. It was originated in 
1933, and for many years it has 
been among the outstanding pub- 
lic service promotions in the na- 
tion. 

But it comes strongly to atten- 
tion this year with the publication 
by the Commercial Appeal of a 
16-page booklet, “The Story of 
Plant to Prosper.” If Bob Berke- 
ley, the paper’s promotion mana- 
ger, has a sufficient supply, this 
is a booklet that ought to be in 
the hands of every promotion 
manager, every editor, and every 
publisher in the country. 

Heart for the Future 

The “Plant to Prosper” pro- 
gram, and what it has accom- 
plished in four states is the kind 
of public service that makes you 
proud to be connected with the 
newspaper business; and it re- 
veals the kind of individual enter- 
prise and initiative that makes 
you proud to be an American, 
and gives you heart and hope for 
this country’s future. 

The curse of the South had 
been one crop, cash crop farm- 
ing. Because the people were 
poor, they had to raise a cash 
crop. In most cases, this was cot- 
ton. Because they raised just one 
crop, and were kings or beggars 
as the market ran, and mostly 
were beggars, they were always 
in debt. Their one asset, the land, 
was soon depleted of its strength. 
Proud men were humbled and 
hungry, and their communities 
and their civilization withered. 

Into this situation, which was 
fast making many areas of the 
South into one large slum, came 
the Commercial Appeal and _ its 
“Plant to Prosper” program. The 
idea was a simple one—diversi- 
fication. If a farm family would 
only raise its own food, and thus 
stay out of its biggest debt, it 
had taken the first step toward 
self - sufficiency. The idea was 
nothing if not practical. But it 
was also inspirational. 

It took a lot of hard work— 
and the booklet seems to slide 
over this phase into the more 
cheerful success phase—but the 
program took hold and grew. 
Hundreds of thousands of farm 
families in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Tennessee partici- 
pated. 
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By 1942, 114,000 farm families 
were participating. Since then 
there has not been a year in which 
fewer than 100,000 took part. In 
1949, 101,430 families participa- 
ted, their farms stretching over 
6,196,827 acres. 

No Color Line 


Although the program takes 
place in the Deep South, there is 
no color line. White and Negro 
families alike participate. They 
include _ sharecroppers, tenant 
farmers, small landowners, and 
plantation operators. They com- 
pete for some $15,000 in annual 
awards. They achieve crop diver- 
sification, soil conservation, living 
at home, and home improvement. 

“If you could see the men and 
women who have actually freed 
themselves from a lifetime bond- 
age of one-crop farming,” the 
booklet tells you; “if you could 
visit their homes which today are 
homes and not miserable wind- 
swept shacks; if you could walk 
over land once abandoned to gul- 
lies and which has now been 
brought back to fertile usefulness 
unknown for a generation; if you 
could see human beings reborn 
into self-respect and _ character, 
then you could more quickly 
grasp the scope and the magni- 
tude of Plant to Prosper. 

If we seem enthusiastic about 
Plant to Prosper, it is because we 
knew the South before the pro- 
gram, and we have seen it since. 

A great deal of the story is 
told in this booklet, and well told, 


with lots of pictures. Much 
of it is told in specific terms 
about particular families. There 


in this one booklet material 
enough and more for a years pro- 
motion. On every page, as we 
read it, we saw raw material for 
at least one smashing trade paper 
advertisement. 

If the advertising agents will 
only read this booklet, they will 
learn a lot about America, and 
a lot about the place of an enter- 
prising newspaper in the life of 
America and of Americans. And 
it will make the market figures 
that come out of Memphis mean 
a lot more to them. 


is 


Thanks for the Kids 


ANOTHER of the country’s ma- 
jor newspaper public service pro- 
motions is the Washington (D. 
C.) Post’s annual National Celeb- 
rities’ Golf Tournament, which 
raises money for the district’s un- 
der-privileged kids. This year’s 
was the fourth annual tournament, 








$1,000 for Widow 
Of Truman Guard 


PHILADELPHIA — A check for 
$1,000 from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer has been sent to Mrs. Cres- 
sie Coffelt, widow of the White 
House guard who lost his life pro- 
tecting President Truman. 

The check is an extension of the 
Inquirer’s policy, in effect many 
years, to give $1,000 to the wid- 
ows or other survivors of Phila- 
delphia policemen, firemen and 
Fairmount Park guards who lost 
their lives in line of duty. 





and the total 
about $65,000. 

The Post is smart to make pro- 
motional capital of this event by 
publishing a souvenir booklet, 
currently being sent to advertising 
agency people. It’s an interesting 
souvenir, because it includes can- 
did photos of the country’s great 
in show business, sports, and 
politics. 

But the accompanying letter by 
Advertising Director Don Bernard 
clinches the promotional value of 
it. It shows, he says, the kind of 
people who respond to the Post’s 
appeal; and it provides “a better 
conception of the kind of public 
service performed not only by the 
Washington Post but 
newspapers, large and small, al- 
most as a matter of course.” 
Nicely unselfish. 


In the Bag 

THE Chicago Herald-American 
starts what promises to be an in- 
teresting series of mailers on its 
used car columns. Features a 
drawing of an Indianapolis Speed- 
way racing car crossing the line 
to victory under the caption “Cars 
that go the fastest.” Future mail- 
ers will feature other classics win- 
ners. Enthusiasts will surely save 
these. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
out with an excellent market data 
booklet, well designed and well 
put together, bursting with facts 
about the market. “The World- 
Herald Sells Omaha,” is the title, 


raised so far is 


with “Omaha” crossed out and 
“Nebraska” substituted. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star and 


News out with an interesting “wel- 
come” booklet for plant visitors 
which ‘oses some of its impact 
because it is rather shoddily 
printed. 


a 

Admen Elect Werner 

MILWAUKEE—J ames Werner, 
Zanesville Daily Gazette, was elect- 
ed president of the Advertising 
Managers’ Association of Wiscon- 
sin Daily Newspapers at the Fall 
meeting here. William Ohde, Jr., 
Manitowoc Herald-Times, Martin 
Karstaedt, Beloit Daily News, and 
William Mitchell, Rhinelander 
Daily News, were named vicepres- 
idents. Arthur Teachout, La 
Crosse Tribune, is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


by many - 








Billing Method 
Lets Customer 
Do Figuring 


SAN RAFAEL, Calif—A “cash 
and carry” billing method for re. 
tail advertising is announced by 
the San Rafael Independen. 
Journal, effective Jan. 1. 

The program was adopted in the 
hope it will plug a gap in office 
efficiency which has resulted jp 
quadrupling the paper’s bookkeep. 
ing force since 1942 to handle 
only twice as many customers, 
Stewart Beardsley, advertising 
manager, said. 

“Now, instead of quoting a firm 
rate for a certain amount of space 
used, our new structure will offer 
discounts from open rate, based 
upon the amount of space used 
and conditional upon prompt pay- 
ment of the advertising bill,” Mr, 
Beardsley said. 

“It is a way of turning to the 
customer for help in finding new 
savings to slow the imminent rise 
of advertising costs.” 

At present, Independent-Journal 
rates are on a sliding scale and 
adjusted monthly. Under the new 
system, there will be a slight raise 
in rates. But the major factor will 
be easier flat billings. The reduc- 
tions possible by payment before 
the 15th of the month will be 
noted below the bill. 

For example, a customer billed 
for 100 inches of advertising car- 
ried in the month of January will 
be billed flat, at $1.20 an inch, 
or for $120. Noted at the bottom 
of the bill will be a statement of 
the deduction which may be made 
if payment is met before Feb. 15. 
This is five cents an inch for from 
20 to 39 inches, 10 cents an inch 
for from 40 to 79 inches, and 15 
cents an inch for from 80 to 150 
inches. 

This scale and a notation of the 
$105 to be paid if the oill is met 
before Feb. 15 will be carried at 
the bottom of the bill. 

z 


Production Club 
Meets at Hoe Plant 


Production facilities and output 
of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., printing 
press manufacturer, were inspected 
by the Newspaper Production Ex- 
ecutives Club during a_ recent 
tour of Hoe’s plant in the Bronx. 
Club members also had a short 
business meeting in the Hoe of- 
fices and were guests of the com- 
pany at luncheon. ; 

The club was formed earlier 
this year by mechanical superin- 
tendents and other production of- 
ficials of metropolitan New York 
dailies to pool their knowledge 
and take joint action in learning 
new techniques. Nicholas J. Mi 
randa, Long Island Press, and 
Long Island Star-Journal, is secte- 
tary. Stephen Lambert, Brooklyn 
Eagle, was the Hoe meeting chait- 
man. 
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Doctrine Is 


OFFICIAL expression of a theory 
of news-control which allows pub- 
lication of information “compati- 
ble with the welfare of society” has 
brought objection from the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The issue has been raised by 
James S. Pope, chairman of 
ASNE’s Committee on Freedom of 
Information, in following up an 
incident involving the U. S. Board 
of Parole. The Committee won 
an initial victory in gaining re- 
lease of “relevant facts” in a pa- 
role case as a result of an appeal 
to George C. Killinger, Board 
chairman. 


Welfare of Society 

However, in stating his position 
to Mr. Pope, who is managing 
editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Cou- 
rier-Journal, Mr. Killinger  re- 
marked: 

“In the future, when your so- 
ciety or other established newspa- 
per organizations make such a 
request (for news) we wish to 
assure you that the request will 
be handled individually and care- 
fully and the desired information 
supplied if, in our opinion, such 
information would be compatible 
with the welfare of society.” 


‘Who Is to Decide?’ 
Mr. Pope has replied: 


“You are far too intelligent and 
experienced a man to believe that 
public officials can be permitted to 
release or withhold public infor- 
mation on such grounds. Who is 
to decide what is compatible with 
the welfare of society? It is de- 
cided very easily in the nations 
which have such control of in- 
formation, and { am sure you do 
not advocate our using their sys- 
tem. 

_ “The fallacy of your position is 
simply this: you rely on your own 
honesty and good faith—and so 
do we. But the very keystone of 
democracy (which is the access 
of all the electorate to all the in- 
formation about government) can- 
not rest on personalities. The Bill 
of Rights did not make exceptions 
to be applied to public officials 
who were honest. You can easily 
imagine how much news the pub- 
lic would get if every board, bu- 
reau and official at every level, all 
the way down to the small-town 
chief of police, could decide what 
news is releasable. 

The Principle Involved 


“As the custodians of federal 
prisoners, you and your associates 
have peculiar problems. I do not 
believe there would be any par- 
ticular difficulty, in actual practice, 
over publication of pointless ma- 
terial which is of no interest or 
value to the public, but could do 
damage to your work. But if such 
harm were caused, believe me it 
would be less than the harm 
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News Incompatibility 





Attacked 


caused by general news control in 
government. 

“That is the principle we are 
fighting about. I hope you will un- 
derstand it. I do not anticipate 
that we will have major difficul- 





ties with your department, but we 


do need understanding and help | 


from within the government.” 
& 


All Records Are Open, 
Florida Official Rules 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Attorney 
General Richard Ervin has ruled 
that all state, county and munici- 
pal records in Florida are open 
to the public and any denial of 
access to them is expressly for- 
bidden by law. 

Mr. Erwin’s opinion came as a 
result of Tampa Tribune reporter 
Jim Powell being denied a look at 
at records of the State Merit 
Council. 

o 


Princess Loses Suit 
Against Miami Herald 


West PaLM BeEAcH, Fla.—A 
judgment in favor of the Miami 
Herald was given Oct. 30 in a 
suit brought by Princess Laura 
Rospigliosi. The princess alleged 
the Herald had published a “false” 
and “malicious” article about her 
and her family on Nov. 14, 1948. 

The article appeared in the 
American Weekly. The Herald 
denied the article was libelous. 

a 


Trees to Honor Daily 

YonkErRS, N. Y.—Six trees will 
be planted in Israel “in recogni- 
tion of the excellent news report- 
ing” of the Yonkers Herald-States- 
man. The award is sponsored by 
the Brandeis Zionist District. Five 
of the trees will honor the news- 
paper and the other will be dedi- 
cated to Douglas R. Wildey, re- 
porter for the paper, “for his 
warm, human interpretation of 
the Zionist news.’ 





DOUGH 


RE ME! 


Want to know how to sell more 


linage to the million-dollar 


newspaper spenders? 





See Pages 54, 55 














Memorandum 
on European Travel 


Ph | 


Undoubtedly one of the objectives of the Commun- 
ists is the disruption of Europe’s recovery program. 
This can, to an important degree, be accomplished 
by intimidation of Europe-bound travelers with 
their welcome U. S. dollars. Yet authorities agree . 
that the probability of a European war is most 
remote and the attractions of Europe are in nowise : 
diminished. There are still the adventures of 
travel, the beauty and charm and culture that 
Americans seek, awaiting on the other side. 


If we are going to fold up our tents every time the 
Russians rattle the sabre we are in for a sorry life, 
for we may as well accept the fact that for years 
to come the Russian menace will hang over us. 


America must, insofar as possible, continue nor- ’ 
mal existence with the acceptance of the Russian 
threat against our way of living as a permanent 
factor. We shall only contribute to their success 
if we let them affect our own set program. 


Were European travel dangerous in the slightest, 
the State Department would have warned Ameri- 
cans against overseas travel. Instead, our govern- 
ment is implementing travel and encouraging 
Americans to go to foreign lands. Insofar as tour- 
ism is concerned, the E.C.A. program is going for- 
ward vigorously. 


The benefits of tourism have already had a marked 
effect on Europe’s recovery. Continuing this pro- 
gress is one of the surest ways to build Europe’s 
self-sufficiency and put them back on their feet. 
This is especially true of out-of-season travel 
which levels off the peaks and valleys and makes 
for a stable tourist industry. 





Europe’s hotels, food, transportation, have never 
been better than today. The treasures of the Louvre, 
the beauties of the Alps, the hospitality of the 
natives, are unchanged. And the value of the dollar 
was never more favorable to Americans in real buy- 
ing power. 
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This is 
Greate 
| Miami 


, a Thriving 
International Market in 


the Fastest-Growing State 
East of the Rockies! 








GABLES 








on oe ; Florida's Most 
This is the market which has scored one of the most 
Complete Newspaper 


impressive records of consistent gain of any in the 
United States. 





Today Greater Miami (Dade County) contains close 
to 4% million people, and serves as market place for 
another 250,000 -- representing an increase over 1940 
of better than 77%. 


Retail Sales in this area, according to the latest JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
Business Census reports, were $826,700,000. And other re yg on ae National Reps. 
. . . i. D. RAN . anta 
market indices show corresponding advances. Affilicted Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 


It’s an exceptionally economical market to sell, too, 
since it takes only one paper to reach the overwhelming MIAMI--An International Market 
bulk of Greater Miami’s buyers ... The Miami Herald, 
Florida’s outstanding sales medium. 
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35 on Podvey's Staff 


To Promote Inquirer 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer Promotion Depart- 
ment has grown from a small 
unit a few years ago to a top- 
notch inside “advertising agency” 
for various divisions of the paper. 

In that growth, it has devel- 
oped some unusual techniques to 
keep pace with the tremendous 
progress of the Inquirer. 

David M. Podvey, General 
Promotion Manager, told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER his department, 
which now has a staff of 35, can 
be likened to an _ advertising 
agency, except for the fact that 
there are few specialists. 

On Spot Assignments 

This means that virtually every- 
one in the department can follow 
through on a job from original 
idea to final production and no 
one is above doing any phase of 
the work from running a mimeo- 
graph machine to making a final 
presentation for advertising or 
circulation. 

“Working on such a basis is a 
matter of necessity,” he said. “We 
do not have the time which an 
ad agency can give to a project 
and are dealing with ‘spot’ assign- 
ments almost constantly, although 
we also have to do some plan- 
ning on long-range projects. 

“That means that we may have 
to call on anyone in the depart- 
ment on a moment’s notice.” 

“Yes, we do have a few spe- 
cialists, but for instance, we do 
not have copy-writers as such. A 
copy-writer in our organization 
may be called upon to do any 
number of jobs necessary in a 
department the size of ours. 

“This gives everyone a better 
concept of the general promotion 
job we have to do for every de- 
partment of the Inquirer. I have 
found that it also keeps everyone 
happy because there are no se- 
crets, little temperament and the 
whole staff is in on everything. 
No one is too big for any job.” 

Self-Contained Unit 

The Inquirer Promotion Depart- 
ment today is a complete, sepa- 
rate and self-contained unit of the 
organization. It even has its own 
production department and Mr. 
Podvey is in charge of the Job 
Shop, with 5 presses and 7 men 
who work exclusively on Inquirer 
jobs. 

The department works strictly 
within a budget set up each year 
for the promotion of each depart- 
ment. Department heads and Mr. 
Podvey know how much is used 
on these individual budgets day 
to day. 

A close liaison between the 
Promotion Department on service 
and copy and the fact that the 
amount of money to be spent for 
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each is clearly defined has resulted 
in very little conflict. 

And Mr. Podvey, aggressive 
with ideas and projects for In- 
quirer promotion, is also mindful 
that he has to stay within the 
budget. He also demonstrates that 
creativeness and _ cost-conscious- 
ness can mix well, and to the 
business office that is a quality to 
bé desired on any paper. 

Having a self-contained, flex- 
ible unit, with its responsibilities 
clearly defined by the publisher, 
the Inquirer Promotion Departt- 
ment can come up with fast pro- 
duction when needed. 


Fast Promotion 

A case in point was the devel- 
opment of the “Jackpot” contest 
which attracted considerable inter- 
est in a highly competitive area. 
The idea of having Inquirer read- 
ers identify historic places on the 
telephone and receive big cash 
prizes was conceived and carried 
out within the department. 

In addition to writing and plac- 
ing house ads and preparing pre- 
sentations and promotion for ad- 
vertising and circulation, the In- 
quirer Promotion Department al- 
so performs a variety of other 
functions. 

It gets its understanding of 
what to do for the paper from 
Walter H. Annenberg’s statement 
of policy on the paper’s function. 

“The newspaper merits its fran- 
chise,” he says, “only by virtue 
of its ‘public service. A newspa- 
per’s public service can comprise 
anything from supplying a base- 
ball score to employing all its 
resources in behalf of a public 
principle.” 

Education is a prime concern 
of the publisher. The M. L. An- 
nenberg Foundation contributes 
money for scholarships to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and 
Temple University. The Inquirer 
has helped Temple set up a course 
in radio. 
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The paper sponsors a Science 
Fair and Book Luncheons. It 
printed in supplement form a 
pictorialized history of the United 
States, a series on the possibilities 
of atomic energy. 

Public Service 

It encourages performance of 
public duty with its cash Hero 
Awards for policemen, firemen 
and park guards. It cooperates 
with the City’s Bureau of Recrea- 
tion by providing the prizes for 
athletic contests for the city’s 
youngsters. 

Inquirer Charities promotes a 
series of events, including the an- 
nual Musical Festival, which 
bring the best performers to the 
city. The net proceeds from these 
promotions go to charities. 

A division of the Inquirer, the 
Philadelphia Forum, emphasizes 
current artistic and intellectual ad- 
vancement and presents a yearly 
series of 10 programs in which 
famous musicians, symphony or- 
chestras, ‘ballets and authorities on 
world affairs and science appear. 

Regular public service features 
in the Inquirer are two columns: 
“What Do You Want to Know?” 
(general information) and “The 
People’s Friend,” which gives le- 
gal data. 

To all this the Promotion De- 
partment, which also encompasses 
public relations and special events, 
gives a helping hand. In some 
cases it merely provides reprints 
of important articles and super- 
vises efficient distribution. But in 






other cases it originates the jg,/ 
sets up exhibits, furnishes 
ers, provides posters, organ: 
programs. 
Posters, Mailers, Ads, Ete, 

And, of course, it acts as 
advertising agency for the adv 
tising, circulation and editorigj g 
partments. Sections of promos, 
work directly with these den» 
ments, supplying them with 
posters, mailers, presentations 
charts and linage figures, 

The preparation and produeti 
of the data book for adverts: 
salesmen is an important aspect g 
the work done for advertis 
The Promotion Department hy 
its own research section ungl 
Henry Fanz. 

A close relationship with oth 
departments can result in the ( 
duction of costs. Mr. Podvey p 
cently checked with the rm 
section and found that some te 
lar promotion booklets could 4 
printed in conjunction with Teg. 
lar roto jobs—and at minimy 
cost. 

A native of Boston, where § 
began his newspaper career 
the American while still going y 
school, Dave Podvey came to th 
Inquirer in 1938 to handle ret, 
promotion. The unit then had) 
staff of six persons. 

Mr. Podvey’s assistant is Jam 
T. Quirk who came to the pay 
from the Inquirer’s radio and tek 
vision stations, WFIL and WFIL. 
TV, where he managed their pr 
motion department. 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS 


in Tennessee in the past 10 years 
increased from $9,500,000 to 


$16,200,000* 


The heart of -"“@/ Tennessee is 


NAA S EUW Ut th ih 8 


The "MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Reach this prosperous market through two great newspapers. 











Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent 
represented by the Branham Company 
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A GREAT SOUTHERN DAILY 


Cutler-Hammer Press Drives, Controls and 
Conveyors are used on this eight unit, two 
folder Hoe color convertible news press in 
the plant of a famous southern paper. Drives 
are suspended type 200—10 h.p. ac. 
2-motor. Installed in spring 1948. 











MONTREAL “THE STANDARD” 
COLOR AND GRAVURE TABLOID 


“The Standard,” a Canadian week-end 
newspaper with more than 300,000 circu- 
lation, prints both color magazine and roto- 
gravure sections on this Goss press which 
employs a Cutler-Hammer Press Drive and 
Control. 











Cutler-Hammer 
Web Break Detectors 


Stop press instantly if web breaks. 
Scientifically designed to eliminate 
bouncing and chattering on web. Web 
can be rethreaded without latching 
detectors. Easy to mount. 


ee 


Cutler-Hammer 
Web Severing Device 

















A Cutler-Hammer “original” that has re- 





sulted in greater total savings than any 
other single accessory. It instantly slashes 
broken web close to impression and guards 
against destructive wrap-arounds and costly 
delays, 








THE PADUCAH SUN-DEMOCRAT 


A daily and Sunday paper with a circulation 
around 23,000 in Paducah, Ky., is printed on 
this press equipped with Cutler-Hammer Press 
Drive and Control. 


WHAT ANY PUBLISHER MUST HAVE... 
CUTLER-HAMMER OFFERS IN SUPERLATIVE DEGREE 


The reason why more publishers 
have preferred Cutler-Hammer 
Press Drives to any other drive 
is because they recognize that 
Cutler-Hammer Press Drives 
provide in superlative degree the 
dependability of performance and 
simplicity of operation they must 
have. Yet these press drives are 
made up of familiar and tested 
components, rugged, easy to un- 
derstand. These drives cost less 
initially, are more economical to 
install and operate, they provide 
the best efficiency of any at to- 
day’s operating speeds. The new 
multi-step drum type control rep- 
resents a great improvement over 


previous types. It provides 90 bled control cubicles provide 
stable speed points, brings press space and installation economies. 
up to printing speeds in mere Where more floor space is needed, 
seconds. The new control and the overhead suspension drive mount- 
magnetic clutch used in the as- ing is available. Yes, here, and in 
sembly establish a smoothness of other C-H printing press drive 
starting and acceleration un- features, you too will find what 
equalled elsewhere. The magnetic you need in extra degree. 
clutch results in improved jog- CuTLER-HAmMMER, Inc., 1223 St. 
ging and better control of plate Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
cylinder positioning. The im- Wisconsin. 

provement of this press drive has 

rendered needless many elements " 

which elsewhere merely lead to [@qU MM SIRAG Oe etal edn 
confusion, trouble, wasted power, 4 
excessive wear, loss of produc- PRESS CRIVES = 
tion. Other features such as in- 

line mounting and factory assem- 











Knight Stars 
In Editorial 
Promotion Film 


Cuicaco — “The Editor’s Note- 
book” is the title of a new motion 
picture presented by the Chicago 
Daily News 
7 The movie had its “world pre- 
iere” as a short feature in one of 
the Loop’s leading theaters this 
week and will eventually be avail- 
able for showings at clubs, 
schools, and neighborhood groups. 

_The film, produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc., has a 
minimum of the mechanics of 
newspapering, with emphasis on 
what makes a newspaper “click” 
from the news and editorial side. 


Features John Knight 

The film opens and closes with 
John S. Knight, president of 
Knight Newspapers and publisher 
of the Daily News, as the “leading 
character.’ He is shown writing 
his “Editor’s Notebook” and he 
concludes the picture with a state- 
ment of the paper’s editorial poli- 
cy. 
In between is shown how Pu- 
litzer prizes are earned, including 
the Daily News expose of Illinois 
editors on the state payroll. The 
Skid Row series is dramatized 
with News reporters exposing the 
seamy side of Chicago’s West 
Madison St. 


Basically, the film depicts the 
aims and methods used by the 
Daily News, including a flashback 
to the days of Victor Lawson and 
Melville Stone, when the Daily 
News was a “penny paper” in 
Chicago. 

Responsible for production of 
the picture are Arthur Hall, Daily 
News circulation manager, assis- 
ted by Lou Pryor, promotion 
manager, who worked with the 
Wilding people in preparing the 
script and filming the picture. 
Cast of characters include Daily 
News executives, with professional 
actors handling the principal 
“leads” along with Mr. Knight in 
person. 

The picture requires a 16mm 
sound projector. 


Ed Reid to Receive 


Silurian Annual Award 

CHARLES S. HAND, chairman of 
the Committee on Awards of the 
Society of the Silurians, has an- 
nounced that the Sixth Annual 
Award of the Society for the best 
editorial achievement by a New 
York City newspaper man _ has 
been won by Ed Reid, of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. The 
Award is for his series of stories 
on the racket scandal in that bor- 
ough. (E&P, Nov. 4, page 57.) 

The presentation will be made 
to Mr. Reid at the semi-annual 
dinner of the Society Nov. 13 at 
the New York Athletic Club. 


Shov yi = 


HEADLINE in the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Mount Washington News: 
“Nurses to Study Emergency 
Pans.” 





& 

Sports story in the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer: “The 
defeat was the fifth in a row for 
the winners without a victory.” 

- 


News .ITEM in the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Deseret News: “She 
was born in Blankville in 1879, 
and came to her parents at an 
early age.” 

* 

QUESTION put to Emily Post in 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press: 
“Is it permissible for one whose 
first marriage was annulled to 
wear a white wedding and veil at 
her second wedding?” 

* 


WEDDING sToRY in the Troy 
(N. Y.) Times Record: “Mrs. 
Blank received the guests wearing 
a navy blue velvet hat and a cor- 
sage of orchids.” 

2 
Vreeland Memorial 

PATERSON, N. J. — The Pica 
Club, North New Jersey news- 
papermen’s group, has reached its 
goal of $1,000 to furnish a hospi- 
tal room in honor of Lt. Albert 
Vreeland, Paterson newsman who 
died during World War II service. 





Microfilm Service 
For Personal Papers 

Los ANGELES—Trial run of 
nationwide project to safegy 
with microfilm.: papers and dom 
ments of individual citizens § 
scheduled to begin Nov. 13 jn 4h 
Los Angeles Examiner. 

The service will be offered if 
a coupon which, with 25 cep 
for each paper microfilmed, wp 
entitle the reader to a film Copy 
of his records for his own yy 
and free storage for one year g 
the master film preserving his ry 
ords. Master films will be ker 
in a safety deposit vault far rp, 
moved from population centen 
considered most vulnerable 4 
push-button warfare. 

The program was originated by 
Microgard, Inc., a San Francis 
company. The Examiner's pp 
motion stresses protection of birt 
and marriage certificates, wills, » 
cial security cards, property deed 
insurance policies, military servic 
documents, stocks and bonds, cop. 
tracts, notes, etc. Microfilm m 
chines will be set up in the mai 
lobby of the Examiner and 
documents will be photographei 
in the presence of the coupm 
holder. 


. 
Sunday Price Raised 
WATERBURY, Conn.—The pric: 
of the Waterbury Sunday Repub 
lican was increased from 10 t 
15 cents a copy on Nov. 5. 
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the returns are in... 


= SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 
ms elected “No. 1” Test Market’ 
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a FIRST in New York State For years a key market, Syracuse’s 

s pm importance is now shown more clearly 

of birt than ever as the result of 1950 test 

ills, so ‘ ‘ 

y deed . ’ market studies reported in the Novem- 

Servic: FIRST inl the Middle ber 10th issue of Sales Management. 

- ps In actual test campaigns placed in 1950 

malt Atlantic States as reported in these studies, Syracuse 

7 i ranks: First in New York State for 

Poon . cities of all sizes; First in the Middle 
Atlantic States for cities of all sizes, 

ol and second among cities of its size in 

an *Sales Management's the United States. 

- “1950 Survey of Widely diversified industries and ex- 


tensive agriculture provide steady em- 
ployment, maintain high family buying 
power. 


Metropolitan and 
Test Markets” 


Ideal for testing—growing in population—and consistently 
high in retail sales volume, this responsive market at the 
Hub of the Empire State now offers greater opportunities 
than ever. 


SYRACUSE NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


provides complete coverage of this key market. Today, more 
than 215,000 daily and 333,000 Sunday circulation delivers 
the message of manufacturer and retailer to this great, ready- 
to-buy, able-to-buy audience. 


“lhe 
SYRACUSE 


For Complete Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST... 


HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 
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Lyons Scores 

‘ = 8 ’ 
Cynicism 

In Newspapers 
ORONO, Me.—“Every newspa- 

per is potentially a great moral 

force just by its existence and its 

function,” Louis M. Lyons, cura- 

tor of the Nieman Foundation for 


Journalism said on Oct. 27. But 
he went on to criticise “a cynical 


attitude and static condition” in 
newspapers. 
Mr. Lyons spoke at a Maine 


Newspaper Day program held at 


the University of Maine. Other 
speakers included Turner Cat- 
ledge, assistant managing editor 
of the New York Times; John 
R. McKernan, editor and co- 
publisher, Penobscot Times, Old 
Town,Me.; Lt. Col. Wm. M. Sum- 


mers former editor-in-chief of the 
European edition of Stars & 
Stripes; and Harold L. Cross, 
newspaper attorney. 

‘Conscience of Community’ 

Mr. Lyons called for greater 
emphasis on the newspaper “as 
the conscience of the communi- 
y.” He said: 

“The newspaper can set the 
tone of the community in mat- 
ters of public conduct. And here 
its function is vital. Consider last 
weeks case of the Joe Hanley 
letter in New York, revealing that 
he had been given assurances that 
his debts would be paid and a 
job found for him when he gave 
way to Governor Dewey on the 
Republican ticket for governor. 
Did you read the editorials? A 
newspaperman scanning the pages 
with me suddenly exclaimed, ‘I 
miss any note of righteous indig- 
nation about this!’ and he was 
right. It wasn’t there. Imagine 
what Horace Greeley would have 
said. Or Heywood Broun.” 

Mr. Lyons also discussed the 
problem of competence in the 
editorial rooms. “Newspapering 
has much the same problem as 
teaching to get good enough peo- 
ple at the wages available,” he 


said. “It takes something to off- 
set the small financial return... . 
If we are to attract and hold 


the men who are most needed in 





Record Service 

Quebec — Mrs. Annie 
Mathewson, veteran of more 
than 50 years service with the 
Fredericton (N. B.) Daily 
Gleaner, is daily setting a rec- 
ord for service, one unique in 
Canadian newspaperdom. 

For many years Mrs. 
Mathewson was the only wom- 
an city editor in Canada. She 
was appointed to that post in 
1940, and still is in that job. 
She finds time for welfare ser- 
work, in between her 
newspaper chores. 


vice 





journalism 
its high calling, 


and most worthy of 
then those in the 
strategic spots in a newspaper 
need to keep a flame burning 
that will hold a glow to the aco- 
lyte. If it flickers out with them, 
what's left of the job is cold fish 
for a man who has an urge to 
qualify for a career of service. 
“And you can’t laugh it off. 
Those are the only people who 
should ever be allowed near an 
editorial job if the character of 
the press is to remain worthy of 
the Horace Greeley tradition.” 


Free, Strong and Forthright 

The subject of Mr. Catledge’s 
talk was “Tomorrow’s Front 
Pages.” After analyzing the U. S. 
position in current world affairs, 
he described the obligation of the 
press 
and forthright.” 

“We of the newspaper profes- 
sion have a peculiar responsibility 
in these great challenges of our 
times,” Mr. Catledge said. “We 
are the custodians of one of our 
primary freedoms, without which 
no other liberty can endure. It 
is up to us to cast tomorrow’s 
front pages out of coming events. 
Survival of press freedom itself 
depends upon how well and how 
responsibly we discharge this task. 

. Your job and mine is pri- 
marily to tell the story of our 
day and analyze its impact. So 
long as people are fully informed 
they will insist on being free.” 


“to remain free and strong | 





80 Federal Street 





CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Layouts, Design, Specifications and Engineering Supervision 


NEWSPAPER AND PRINTING PLANTS 


Structural, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 


Boston 10, Mass. 








Community Papers’ 
Role Is Increasing 





ber of large newspapers decreases, 
more responsibility for full, accu- 
rate reporting and press freedom 
will rest on community newspa- 
pers than they have ever imagined, 
John H. Gleason, director of the 
Division of Journalism at Boston 
University, told the Vermont Pub- 
lishers Association at its Fall meet- 
ing here Oct. 21. 

“Daily newspapers are folding 
on an average of one a month,” 
Professor Gleason said. “At the 
same time we can find plenty of 
evidence that points toward the 
most successful era of small news- 
paper publishing the country has 
ever known.” 

Even weeklies are folding at a 
rate of 10 or so a month, he said, 
due to high backshop costs. 

“There is only one way to cut 
down backshop costs,” he said, 
“and that is to keep your eyes 
on new machinery. There is sen- 
timent among letterpress men to 
ignore offset production, but I 
doubt if they'll be with us long.” 


Fad 






BBB Head Tells Paper, 
Keep Ad Whip H 


Victor H. Nyborg, president y 
the Association of Better Busing 
Bureaus, Inc., New York City, toy 
newspapers and other media the; 
were responsible along with 4 
advertisers in keeping ad ¢g 
clean, balanced and truthful, 

Speaking before the Tenth Duff 
trict Convention, Advertising Feg 
eration of America, in Amarill 
Tex., Mr. Nyborg said, “Medi, 
which accept the advertising mus 
fulfill their responsibility to » 
ciety in drawing the advertiser, 
attention to any possible deo 
tive, misleading or objectionab; 
feature.” 





* 
Join Safety Magazine 
WASHINGTON — Cameron Da 
and Myron Emanuel, forme 


newspaper writers have joined th 
staff of Live Magazine as editon 
The magazine is aimed at pr 
vention of traffic accidents. Mr 
Day formerly was with Unite 
Features Syndicate and Mr 
Emanuel was an editor for Life, 
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In 1949—national advertisers in the grocery field place: 
a grand total of 1,113,175 agate lines of advertising * 
the Buffalo Evening News—representing more than 45 
. and they received RESULTS! 


SELL the News readers and You Sel 


THE WHOLE BUFFALO MARKEI 
1,402,973 Consumers 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H, BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 


pages.. 







What They Want 


. because they're readers of The Buffalo Evening 
Nows (practically everybody around here is) and they've 
been reading the national grocery advertisements i 
their favorite newspaper. 





KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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tionabk Ve From the crown of her sombrero to her 


dainty snowshoes she’s different—to put 
ine \. f\, it mildly—but who in his most impetuous 


. Da \ . middle age would exchange this feminine 
orme 
ned th a Rand McNally for the comfortable 
editors 
at pre 
. Mr > throughout our broad land? 
Nitec . 
nd Mr 
r Life, 


creatures who flourish in various localities 


Actually each reader is a local 
reader . . . interested most in 
persons, places and events that 
are closest to her (or him). 

Why not talk her local language? 
Why not advertise in her favorite 


home town magazine? 


| The extra effort of 
™ LOCAL EDITING pays off! 


...for the reader ...for the advertiser 


Readers get what they want in the Greater readership means greater 
Locally-Edited Magazines... we've advertising value . . . you've go? 
got readership figures to prove it! success stories to prove it! 


ant . oe Oe & Bs 


Evening 
they've v a 
ents it _ Ae = 
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rmity 


om fi ATLANTA JOURNAL 

v Flesierced combinonon® COLUMBIA STATE 

place: pA Saturation ene” COLUMBUS DISPATCH 

ising i > HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

ran 45 INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


Sell NEWARK NEWS 
NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
ET Twelve weekly newspaper magazines featuring The Local SALT LAKE CITY DESERET NEWS 


Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising valve. SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,750,000 COPIES WEEKLY . Us Gece 


r Contact any of the following Representatives: Branham Co., Cresmer 
/ ond Woodward, Jann & Kelley, John Budd Co., Kelly-Smith Co., 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott. 
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Movie Adman 
For Collective 
Picture Boost 


Houston, Tex.—Collective ad- 
Vvertising of outstanding films on 
a participating basis and through 
all important media was advo- 
cated here Oct. 30 by David A. 
Lipton, director of advertising and 
publicity for Universal - Interna- 
tional. 

Mr. Lipton urged that the in- 
dustry “put its best foot forward” 
by periodically calling attention 
to its best pictures through na- 
tional advertising paid for by the 
companies which turn them out. 

_In advancing his proposal, Mr. 
Lipton pointed out that such cam- 
paigns as “Movies Are Better 
Than Ever” and similar efforts, 
though they are a step in the 
right direction, leave something 
to be desired because of their 
general nature. Often, too, he 
pointed out, the impact of such 
undertakings is minimized _ be- 
cause, being all inclusive, they 
embrace films of doubtful value, 
thus undermining public confi- 
dence in the over-all campaign. 

Top Films for Backing 

“Therefore,” said Mr. Lipton, 
“I would like to advance the 
thought of collective selling of 
specific motion pictures of out- 
standing quality at certain times 
of the year when we know that 
the market is at its best. This 
merchandising method is not un- 
usual. It has been employed ef- 
fectively by other industries and, 
in truth, is employed by our own 
every day in the daily newspapers. 
After all, what is a motion pic- 
ture directory on the amusement 





JUNIOR BOOKSHELF has been installed as a weekly feature of the 
woman’s page in the Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin, all because a pinch- 
hitter for Woman’s Fage Editor Lucille Elfenbein became ill at the 
wrong time. Quickly, children of Bulletin executives were impressed 
to review children’s books. Now Miss Elfenbein, shown with some 
members of the juvenile jury, hands out assignments regularly to the 
sub-teen-agers. Dads on the staff read proof carefully to be sure “Jr.” 
sticks to the byline. 





page of a newspaper but a col- 
lective grouping of individual pic- 
tures, each ad having been placed 
separately.” 

Two major results might be 
achieved through this “best-foot- 
forward technique,” Mr. Lipton 
pointed out. For one thing, such 
collective advertising nationally 
would have a stimulating effect 
on the entire industry and avoid 
the drawbacks inherent in cam- 
paigns too general in their scope. 
For another, they would put large 
units of space at the disposal of 
the industry at nominal costs since 
these costs would be borne by a 
group of companies engaged 








WHY SOME PUBL 
NEEDS THIS MAN 


net earnings. 


(2) 

(3) He has been successful in 
promotional activities 

(4) 


away from travel. 
or assistant publisher on 
circulation. 


can guarantee to increase 
double or more the salary 


nalism and other lines. 


lisher. 





(1) As business manager, general manager and assistant pub- 
lisher he has a Known reputation for largely 


He is thoroughly conversant with every department in- 
cluding corporation practice, accounting, promotion, adver- 
tising sales management, circulation control and expansion 
and in the planning and construction of new plants. 


) Coming all the way up from small daily experience he has 
managed daily properties with up to 600 employees 


He has served many years as a business and technical con- 
sultant to publishing industries, and now wishes to get 
Is open for place as general manager 


operation, he will NOT consider a connection unless he 


Finest of references from nationally known men in jour- | 
Location desired: East of Chicago, 

and preferably in the Southeast. 
in strictest confidence. Address Box 6780, Editor & Pub- | 


ISHER 


increasing 


creating dignified and effective 


a daily of from 7,000 to 20,000 


(6) He works quietly, without high-pressure methods in build- 
ing sound and unusually profitable volume. 
(7) After a conference with you and a few days’ study of your 


your annual net profit at least 
he asks. 


All correspondence held 














in the motion picture industry. 
“The time has passed,” he con- 
cluded, “when we can each con- 
cern ourselves solely with how 
we can get the largest piece of 
the profit pie. We have a respon- 
sibility to each other in maintain- 
ing the screen as the greatest form 
of mass entertainment yet de- 
vised.” 


Union History Told 


From Newspaper 

A newspaper-style history , 
the International Ladies’ Garms 
Workers’ Union, 1900-1950, ,J7 
been published in magazine fou 
by the staff of Justice, the unigg) 
newspaper. 

Reprinting stories, cartoons 
photos which have aq 
through the years, the ILG 
story is compiled as 12 editj 
of a tabloid-size newspaper, 

Growth of labor news coy 
by the daily press is rey 
Stories about the union’s birth 
battles in the earliest days ha 
been reprinted mainly from 
Daily Forward, the New Y, 
, Times and several magazines, 

i story of recent years is told 
reproductions from newspapers 
over the country. 

* 


Carroll Called to Help 
On ‘Cold War’ Attack} 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Ame 
ican authorities in Germany hay 
enlisted Wallace Carroll, Winst 
Salem Journal and Sentinel 
ecutive editor, to work on ur 
cold war problems arising on 
German front. 

No official information has be 
released about the mission, by 
it is understood Mr. Carroll a! 
others will study the informatica 
services in Germany and prepa 
a report for John J. McCloy, th 
U. S. High Commissioner. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF COAL 


A MONTHLY REPORT TO EDITORS 
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=u j\ 
MINING COAL—WITH AN AUGER! 
A new method of mining coal consists of drilling horizontally into a coal seam 
Hel with a portable giant auger! The auger, sometimes 70 feet in length, drills out 
tos the coal and drops it onto a conveyor. The operation requires only four men and, 
—Ame in some cases, as much as 80 tons of coal have been produced on one shift. 
ny hay 
Winstons 
‘inel @ 
n urged 
esis, ANOTHER NEW SAFETY RECORD IN SIGHT. 
a The Bureau of Mines has released a report on coal mining safety which indi- 
Toll a cates that the bituminous coal industry is on its way to setting a new, all-time 
ormatic , au , ‘ ‘ AR he : 
prepa record for safe mining. If it succeeds, it will have the distinction of having 
am 4 reduced fatal accidents to new lows for three consecutive years. 
i 
COAL — FUEL OF THE FUTURE! 
Dr. Arno C, Fieldner, Chief of Fuels and Explosives Division of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, told the Ohio Mineral Industries Conference recently, 
that “coal will continue to rule the fuel business in the United States. Ulti- 
mately,” he said, “coal will be the primary source, not only of solid fuels, but of 
liquid and gaseous as well.” The reason for this, according to Dr. Fieldner, is that 
8 the country has far more coal than petroleum or natural gas and, in time, oil and 
gas will be made from coal. 
) 
et 
BRITAIN GETS BETTER EQUIPMENT BUT LESS COAL. 
et The annual report of last year’s operations of Britain's socialized coal industry 
reveals that their major task is to obtain higher production. Even after spending 
large sums for American machinery and equipment, Britain’s socialized coal 
; mines produced 28 million fewer tons than the same coal mines did ten years 
ago—with less modern equipment, under private management. 
q BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Grassroots Journalism 
Calls the Old Sarge 


By James L. Collings 


THE OLD SarGE, otherwise 
known as the Slugger, has said 
goodbye. 


Two such nicknames could be- 
long to only one guy in the busi- 
ness—Joseph Norman Lodge, 52- 
year-old general desk news editor 
of the Associated Press who re- 
tired last week to become manag- 
ing editor of the Clovis (N. M.) 
News-Journal (circulation, 7,800). 

“Tll tell you frankly,” he said, 
“it’s a drastic decision—the tough- 
est one in my life. It took con- 
siderable thinking. After all, I’ve 
been here 23 years and they’ve 
been damned nice to me. It’s 
just like leaving home. 

“But I’ve had my fill of metro- 
politan struggle. I want to get 
back to a small town where I can 
see the product of my day’s work 
and where I can start to live 
again. I’m sure I'll be just as 
well off. 


“And I think it shows sincer- 
ity. J’m giving up a month’s va- 
cation and all the security AP 
offers and a five-day-week for a 
six-day week at less pay. I 
wouldn’t exactly call it a retire- 
ment job.” 

The Old Sarge thought a mo- 
ment. 

“What the hell,” he said, “I’ve 
done about everything here there 
is to do. There’s nothing left. 
I've been on sports, rewrite, the 
Latin-American desk, cable, news 
supervising, the general news desk, 
lecture tours, and, of course, I’ve 
been a war correspondent.” 


You can take it in italics that 


Mr. Lodge was a good war corre- | 


spondent. Paul R. Mickelson, 
AP general news editor, has this 
to say about the man he thinks 
strongly resembles Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault: 





Breakfast Briefs 


A Florida man reports having 
uncovered a large cache of pirate 
gold, but some are wondering if 
he hasn’t just been digging in a 
Miami Beach club. 


* * * 


Authorities report that approxi- 
mately 1% of the population of 
the United States is mentally de- 
fective. That assures us an ample 
supply of jaywalkers, fellow trav- 
elers and boudoir novelists. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





(An Advertisement) 
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“He was one of the hardest- 
driving and most courageous men 
the AP ever had. When he came 
back from the front, he was a 
spellbinder as a speaker (the Slug- 
ger covered 38 states and made 
500 speeches in 1944-45; “I drip- 
ped blood all over the place and 
shamed the workers into produc- 
tion.”) He has also been one of 
the most popular men we’ve ever 
had around.” 

(Mr. Lodge’s statement: “I can 
be a hard guy to get along with; 
ask the copyboys, but don’t print 
what they say about me.”) 

Quickie Sizeup 

Mr. Mickelson was asked how 
JNL got the name Slugger. 

“Well,” he said, “as well as 
he’s liked, the Old Sarge has had 
his share of arguments and fights. 
He’s quick to anger, quick to for- 
give, and he’s a good lender of a 
buck.” 

Norm (might as well use all 
the names he goes by) filed thou- 
sands of war words from Europe 
and the Pacific, but he’ll be re- 
membered more by his ability to 
pull off an exclusive than his tal- 
ent for stringing words together. 
(“I'm a_ better reporter than 
writer,” he’ll tell you). 

Here’s what he claims: 

He broke the first story on the 
heroics of Barney Ross on Gua- 
dalcanal. He came through first 
with Admiral Halsey’s prediction, 
in 1943, that he (who can’t ride a 
horse) would ride the Mikado’s 


beauty through Tokyo. He was 
also first man on the news pole 
on the shooting down of Admiral 
Yamamoto, who had stated he 
would dictate the terms of peace 
in the White House. 

Slugger laughed a tired laugh 
(he’d been on going-away parties 
for a week; “I’m living on benze- 
drine”’). 

“The War Department held the 
Yamamoto piece from the time I 
sent it in, May of °43, till Sep- 
tember, 1945, when it was re- 
leased with the cute line ‘delayed.’ 
The admiral, by the way, was shot 
down by Tom Lamphier, a news- 
paperman who distinguished him- 
self in the Air Corps.” 

And he was the first corre- 
spondent of any nation to get into 
Narvik, Norway, to report the 
British landing there in 1940. 

How did you do it, Mr. Lodge? 

“I stole—no, better change that 
to commandeered—a car in 
Sweden and evaded the border 
guards after I had had an ad- 
vance tip.” 

That’s the tally, and his rec- 
ord as a soldier is equally im- 
pressive. He was a sergeant, na- 
turally. He could buy equipment 
for at least one year for a U. S. 
Marine if he were to take all his 
medals to a hock shop. Lawdy, 
the guy did everything “above 
and beyond the call of duty” you 
can mention. 

And we'll mention: He was 
with the U. S. Army in Mexico, 
1916; with same in the first war, 
1917-20. In the latter bang-bang, 
France awarded him the Croix de 
Guerre (with palm) and then 
Belgium, not to be outdone, did 
likewise, without palm. Alto- 
gether he won four other decora- 
tions and a purple heart with 
cluster. Finland recognized the 
Old Sarge, too, giving him the 
Order of the White Rose. 

Mr. Lodge got his first steady 
newspaper job through an EpiTor 




































































J. Norman Lodge 





& PUBLISHER want ad. It » 
with the Lowell (Mass.) Courig 
Citizen. He was city editor, 
1928 he joined the AP in Pith 
burgh, Pa., and in 1929 came} 
the New York office as wi 
editor. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he saij 
“TI also got this Clovis job throug 
E&P. I saw the ad and cal 
right away instead of writing, If 
a place my wife and I want to} 
anyway. She’s from the sout 
west, you know. Me? Well, > 
was born in Methuen, Mass., anh 
I’m afraid I still have the Bawsti 
accent. 

“Anyway, I consider this a cha 
lenge. I think the trend of ap 
of us in this business is to g 
back to grassroots journalism, a) 
corny as that may sound. 

“The only thing I worry abou 
that I'm afraid of, is that yo" 
might as well get the hell out dg 
town in the southwest if the} 
don’t like you. That’s my womp 
and no kiddin.’” 

Needless fretting, Slugger. Yo 
know Alan Gould, executive ed 
tor, has told you that “you ca 
come back anytime you want to- 
and I mean it.” The bet here 
that you'll never need or want 
take him up on it. 
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Without LONG BEACH 
this area could not be 


AMERICA’S 3rd LARGEST 
MARKET 





The only way to reach this buying market effec- 
tively is with the LONG BEACH Press-Telegram 
whose readership is more than 5 to 1 over any Los 
Angeles newspaper. To sell Long Beach, adver- 
tising schedules must include the Press-Telegram. 
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*Sales Management's “1950 Survey of Buying Power 


Delivered to over 2 out of 3 Long Beach ho 
Represented Nationally by Cresmer © Woodward 
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LONG BEACH Retail Sales are over twice 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


LONG BEACH Food Sales are over twice 
of Norfolk, Virginia. 

LONG BEACH General Merchandise Store ¥ 
are over twice those of Mobile, Alabama. 
LONG BEACH Drug Store Sales are over 
those of Spokane, Washington. 


LONG BEACH Furniture, Household, and 
Sales are over twice those of Worchester, Ma 













LONG BEACH 

















Press-Telegram i 





LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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oa < 2. ...did you ever see inside a telephone cable? Look 


ant to-f 1. Us? We're Bell telephone cable splicers . . . hooking at all the little wires . . . 1800 conversations can go 
t here i the wires together in these big cables so more people through at once. Western Electric makes this cable 
want t can have telephone service. By the way... and all sorts of equipment for us. For example... 
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3. ---here’s a glimpse of dial switching apparatus being 4, ... being members of the Bell System, Western 

_and R made at one of Western Electric’s plants. Western Electric people and Bell telephone people all work 

ster, Mos Electric is the manufacturing unit of the Bell System. together toward one goal: more and better telephone 
What’s important about that is . . . service for you at the lowest possible cost. ‘ 
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A.UNIT-OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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Stringers Will 
Also Handle 
Classified Ads 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis. — Correspon- 
dents of the Sheboygan Press in 
nearby cities, villages and country 
areas were recent guests of the 
newspaper. Following a tour of 
the Press plant, the 27 were guests 
at a dinner at the Grand Hotel. 
Walter J. Pfister, city editor, was 
toastmaster. 

In addressing the group, Charles 
E. Broughton, editor, stressed the 
vital role of the correspondents. 
The Press, he said, believes a daily 
must still retain some of the as- 
pects of a weekly paper and keep 
its readers in touch with neighbor- 
hood news. 

A. Matt Werner, associate edi- 
tor, and Mrs. A. Matt Werner, 
vicepresident of the Press Publish- 
ing Co., also addressed the cor- 
respondents briefly. 

The difference between feature 
stories, news stories and regular 
correspondence was outlined by 
Mr. Pfister, who stressed the im- 
portance of having correspondents 
phone in important news stories 
in their area. 

A new classified advertising 
project, in which the correspon- 
dents of the Press are now author- 
ized Want Ad takers for their 
respective areas, was explained by 
Robert Richter, office manager. 
Other members of the editorial, 
advertising and circulation depart- 
ments outlined policies of the 
daily governing relations with the 
correspondents. 

Mr. Broughton announced that 
correspondents of the Press would 
now be recognized as quarter 
century group and presented with 
gold watches after completing 25 
years of service. Five correspon- 
dents are eligible. 

* 


Staff Plaque Honors 


‘Man of Conscience’ 

WASHINGTON — More than 600 
employes of the Washington Post 
have chipped in to buy a plaque 
describing their boss as a “News- 
paperman of Conscience.” 

The presentation was made to 
Eugene Meyer, chairman of the 
publishing firm’s board on _ his 
75th birthday anniversary, Oct. 31. 
On black slate with letters cast in 
silver, the plaque which will hang 
in the new Post building about 
to be occupied reads: 


“To Eugene Meyer, Newspaper- | 





Izzy Punk Is 4 

Portland, Ore.—Izzy Punk, 
newspaperboy comic strip, is 
celebrating its fourth year this 
month. Drawn by George 
Wilson, district manager for the 
Journal, who also syndicated 
it, the feature is used by 70 
newspapers in carrier publica- | 
tions. 








198 Are Enrolled 
In 25-Year Club 


MILWAUKEE — Fifteen new} 
members were initiated into the | 
Milwaukee Journal “25 Year| 
Club” at its fifth annual dinner | 
party. The club now has a mem-| 
bership of 198, most all of whom 
attended the party. 

Donald B. Abert, business| 
manager, gave each new member | 
a diamond quarter-century pin. 
J. Donald Ferguson, president and | 


editor, was toastmaster. Irwin | 
Maier, publisher ,welcomed the | 
initiates, and Ervin Meier, com- 


sponded for the group. The lat- 
ter pointed out that 102 of the 
members are from the mechanical 
departments. 

The Nov. 1 edition of the Jour- 
nal carried a six-column display, 
showing pictures of the 15 initia- 
ates and the entire roster of club 
membership. 


posing room make-up man, re- | 
} 


Prize Float Features 
Washington Press No. 5 


HAGERSTOWN, Md. — A float 
entered by the Herald-Mail Co. 
won third prize of $100 in the} 
Alsatia Mummers parade on Hal- | 
lowe’en. Mounted on the float 
was a Washington hand press | 
manufactured by the Hoe Co.} 
Bearing serial number 5, the press | 
was used by the Washington| 
County Spy circa 1800, and was | 
owned by the Herald-Mail Co., 
publishers of the Morning Herald 
and Daily Mail, until several 
years ago when it was turned | 
over to the Washington County | 
Historical Society. 
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FIGHT! 


man of Conscience, on his 75th 


birthday. A mark of esteem for 
dedicating to the public service 
the newspaper he built. The Staff, 
the Washington Post.” 
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Sunday Price Up 


The price of the Waterbury 


| Why get into last minute bat- 
| tles to stay on lists? Sell your- 
_self early to the right men. 


| See Pages 54, 55 


(Conn.) Sunday Republican was | 
increased from 10 to 15 cents a | 


copy Nov. 5. 
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From where J sit! 


by Joe Marsh| 














We Ask That 
“Fares. Play Fair 


Judge Cunningham was telling 
about a taxi ride he took over to the 
County Seat last week. The cab was 
all littered with cigarette butts, plus 
candy and gum wrappers. This an- 
noyed the Judge and he spoke to the 
driver about it. 

To his surprise the cabman answered 
right back.“‘Don’t blame me,” he said. 
“Fast as I clear this taxi out, the fares 
just mess it up again. I jlike a clean 
cab as well as anybody, but a man has 
to have some co-operation!” 


Judge figures the fellow was in the 
right, and maybe we ought to do a 
little campaigning with the public. I 
agree with him—that’s why I’m writ- 
ing this article. 

From where I sit, it’s important for 
us to remember the fellow who’s going 
to get in the cab after we leave it. 
Because he pays the same as we do, 
he’s got the same right to a clean, 
comfortable ride—just as he has the 
same right to enjoy the beverage of 
his choice (be it coffee, beer, lemon- 
ade, or what have you). 


Due Worse 
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matter what the yardstick, THE TIMES is the preferred media 

in the rich, ever-growing Seattle market. Advertisers know 

that success in this market can be found through frequent, con- 
centrated advertising in The SEATTLE TIMES. 


This is true for selling your products foday and for laying 
the groundwork for Seattle's growth of tomorrow. Remember— 
Seattle ranks FIRST in retail sales per capita of the nation’s 
leading markets—including such cities as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York—and SECOND in effective 
buying income per capita.* 

*Sales Management, May 10, 1950 





THE TIMES’ ADVERTISING LEAD 
OVER 2nd PAPER 
(Daily and Sunday, Ist $ Months 1950) 
The TIMES 


Seattle TIMES 2nd Paper Led 2nd Paper by 
TOTAL LINEAGE . . . 17,563,847 12353511 5,210,336 
RETAIL DISPLAY. . . 9,008,722 5,515,013 3,493,709 
DEPARTMENT STORE. 3,172,079 2,135,469 1,636,610 
CLASSIFIED... . . 4,105,473 3.768471 937,002 
NATIONAL ..... 3,835,104 3040213 794,891 
RETAIL FOOD... . 968,798 336404 632,394 
RETAIL DRUG... . 304,892 202538 +102,354 


THE ? 
S f ATTLE REACHES & out or 10 
SEATTLE HOMES 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE » New York * Detroit * Chicago * Les Angeles * Sen Francisco 
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$600 Started 
Phone Service 
For Wounded 


By Campbell Watson 


SAN FRANcIsco — “Operation 
Telephone” continues here, giving 
the wounded Korean war veterans 
their first contact with home on 
their arrival from across the Pa- 
cific. 

Begun by the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin as a newspaper ser- 
vice when the first disabled vet- 
erans reached here, the promo- 
tion quickly became national. 
Started on a $600 shoe string, it 
now operates on a deficit. 

But payoffs are tremendous— 
in the service given the wounded. 
Already hundreds of calls have 
been made. The first 300 averaged 
$3.12 a call, which shows the 
scope of the operation. 

The shoestring enabling Oper- 
ation Telephone to start was a 
$600 balance in the Call-Bulletin’s 
War Wounded Fund. This was 
left over after providing a sun 
deck and radios for the veterans 
hospital here. 

“Welcome home and congratu- 
lations for a job well done,” con- 
cludes the letter from Randolph 
A. Hearst, publisher, which goes 
to each wounded veteran arriving 
in this area. The publisher en- 
closes a card enabling the im- 
mediate placement of a call to any 
point in this country desired. 

The calls have provided fea- 
tures and stories for the paper. 

Despite a common belief—indi- 
cated even by President Truman 
on a recent visit to hospitals here 
—government funds are not avail- 
able for phone calls. Many troops 
arrive here without funds. One 
group had been paid off—in Japa- 
nese Occupation yen. Another 
group had been fundless for weeks 
due to failure of pay records to 
catch up with them, the Call- 
Bulletin found. 

Citizens are contributing to the 
fund. The Call-Bulletin daily lists 
donations, which mostly average 
around $1. The largest contribu- 
tion to date has been a single 
check for $200. 

e 


Australian Weekly 


Suspends Publication 

SYDNEY, Australia Smith’s 
Weekly suspended publication 
Oct. 28 after 31 years. The sus- 
pension was attributed to the pres- 
sure of mounting costs. 

Smith’s Weekly at one time at- 
tained great influence and an 
Australian-wide circulation. The 
weekly’s success was attributed to 
its practice of “crucifying some- 
one every week.” 

Mainguard, Ltd., owners of 
Smith’s Weekly, have sold the 
newsprint stocks to the Sydney 
Morning .Herald. The printing 
plant also is being sold. 
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Folding Champ 
Los Angeles—Tom Locker, 
Pomona (Calif.) Progress Bul- 
letin, folded 25 papers in 1 
minute, 29 seconds to win a 
$100 Savings Bond, top award 
of this newspaperboy compe- 


tition at the Los Angeles 
County Fair. 

Alvin Green, Pasadena 
(Calif.) Independent, won a 
bond for first place in the 


newspaper tossing contest. 


A. HL Sulzberger. 
Mrs. Reid Win 
Finley Awards 


Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, pub- 
lisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, publisher of the New 
York Times, were recipients of the 
1950 John H. Finley awards of 
the City College Alumni Associa- 
tion. The awards, given for out: | 
standing contributions to New| 
York City’s welfare, were pre- | 
sented Nov. 4. | 

Jacob Schapiro, president of the | 
alumni association, made the pre- | 
sentations. In bestowing the gold | 
medal on Mrs. Reid, he cited her | 
for her activities as chairman of 
the board of trustees of Barnard 
College and in support of the 
Herald Tribune’s annual Forum 
and Fresh Air Fund, in addition 
to her work as publisher. 

Mr. Schapiro described the 
“proud heritage” of the Herald 
Tribune, “standing four-square for 
the civil liberties which are the 
backbone of our American way of 
life.” 

“The torch which you have re- 
ceived you have fostered, main- 
tained and advanced, with due re- 
spect for tradition and also with | 
courage to face new problems,” | 
he said. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s citation praised | 
his participation in educational, | 
charitable and philanthropic ac- | 
tivities, and his “conspicuous ser- | 
vice” as a newspaper publisher. 

“A free press is an essential part | 
of our democracy,” Mr. Schapiro | 
said, “but it entails responsibili- | 
ties, and in your adherence to the | 
highest standards of journalism | 
you have enhanced the prestige | 
of the city.” 

William D. Ogden, Times edi- 
torial writer, accepted the award 
on behalf of Mr. Sulzberger, who | 
was out of the city. Mr. Ogden | 
read a message in which the pub- | 
lisher declared that the award was 
in reality an award to the staff of | 
the Times. 








Up to Dime a Copy 

The Prescott (Ariz.) Messenger | 
has increased the price of single 
copies from 5 to 10 cents a copy. 









Deadlines need not do this to you! } 
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Delays on the job will always put you smack up against 
deadlines. But you can relax and take ’em in stride when 
you use the speed of Air Express. Electrotypers, engravers, 
printing houses, ad managers and agency men rely regu- 
larly on the world’s fastest transportation method to give 
them more time. This way they can do a better job. 

Air Express goes on every flight of the Scheduled Air- 
lines. This means overnight service coast to coast and 
border to border. And speeds up to 5 miles a minute. It’s 
convenient, too. You get special pick-up and delivery at 
no extra charge! Rates are low. 10 lbs. of printed matter 
goes 500 miles for $1.98; 20 lbs. for only $3.11. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World’s fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It's your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Diy — 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate. 


to door in all principal towns and cities 4 
GETS THERE FIRST , 
y A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the {ij 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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"Could 


When a disabling injury occurs in 
any Portland Cement Association 
member company plant, every other 
Association member receives a re- 
port describing the facts of the acci- 
dent. These facts are carefully ana- 
lyzed by the safety committees of 
the other member company cement 
mills. Considering the accident de- 
scribed in the report, the committee 
always asks,“Could it happen here?” 
If there is such a possibility, steps 
are taken immediately to prevent it. 


This safety program is given lead- 
ership by the Association. Despite 
the fact that cement making involves 
the hazards of blasting, quarrying, 
high-voltage current and some of 
industry’s largest moving machinery, 
this safety program during the past 
quarter century has helped reduce 
the number of occupational injuries 
per man-hour worked by more than 
80 per cent. During the same period 





it is estimated that more than 1700 
lives have been saved, 2500 perma- 
nently disabling injuries averted and 
77,000 lost-time injuries prevented. 
So effective has this work been that 
the National Safety Council has 
named the cement industry one of 
the safest of all heavy industries. 


This and other PCA activities are 
made possible by the voluntary finan- 
cial support of its members. These 
members, listed at the right, make 
a large proportion of the portland 
cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 


This safety trophy is 
awarded annually by 
PCA to those member 
company mills which 
operate a full year with- 
out a lost-time accident. 
In 26 years, 149 plants 
—operating the equivo- 
lent of 790 years with- 
out a lost-time accident 
—have won this trophy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 


Chicago 10, III. 
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and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





>. Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 


“<j Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 





PORTLAND CEMENT ™ 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Cotascuqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
. Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montrea! 
Colorado Division, ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 

Kansas Division, Fredonia 

Michigan Division, Jackson 


Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
‘ Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
} Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y 


| Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 

Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
, Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des Moines 
* Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Noshville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., New York 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Po. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omcha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portlond Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 

Mason City, lowa 

Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 












Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 

Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 

Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 

San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 

Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 

Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 

The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 

Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 

St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 

Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 

Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia J 








Alanouncing, THE 


Electro-tab Autopaster applied to cld- - 
type reel without any alteration or 
addition to reel. Dark patch on paper 
roll (left) is aluminum foil. Contact 
between foil and metal strips (above) 
starts actual splice after the new roll 
has reached web speed and operator 
has pressed “paste” button. Brush-and- 
knife arm (shown in raised position) is 
counterbalanced. After splicing, the 
arm moves to the raised position when 
the operator releases the toggle. 


| 


Single pivoted arm carries the rubber- 
covered, speed-up wheel and the two 
electrical contact strips (arrow) for 
Electro-tab’s timing device. This ar- 
rangement completely divorces the 
Electro-tab from the reel with which it 
operates, allowing the Autopaster to be 
installed on any press substructure with 
the use of only two adapting brackets. 


*) 


~~ 


Electro-tab’s counterbalanced brush- 
and-knife arm mounted on press sub- 
structure. When toggle (arrow) is 
broken, brush-and-knife arm swings 
back to inactive or raised position, 
automatically resetting the brush and 
knife. 














ectrotab 


The new WOOD Electro-tab Autopaster — eco- 
nomical to install — easy to operate — can be applied 
to any existing reel without changing reel spiders ... 
without attaching complicated timing devices and... 
without adding expensive drive connections. In most 
cases, existing tensions can be used without alteration. 

The Electro-tab Autopaster is a complete web 
splicing unit. It includes new-roll drive, timing device, 
pasting and web severing devices; and can accommo- 
date a wide range of paper-roll widths and diameters. 
Moreover, Electro-tab’s simple, effective design can be 
readily expanded or contracted to fit presses built for 
odd-web widths. 





Brush-and-knife arm lowered against runnin 
web. Special generators hold new-roll spee 
and web speed in exact balance until splice is 
properly made. Two adapting brackets make 
the Electro-tab Autopaster applicable to any 


existing press substructure. One bracket is 


shown above. (Arrow) 












UTOPAST EN 


for installation on any make reel 


The cost of installing an Electro-tab Autupaster 
is cut to a fraction of the cost required for installing 
other makes and models. Electro-tab’s three basic 
parts — drive, timing device and the brush-and-knife 
arm — are attached as a unit to your existing press 
substructure with just two adapting brackets. 

Newspaper plants now splicing at threading 
speed, or less than FULL RUNNING SPEED — or 
even those plants in need of better, more depend- 
able equipment — can enjoy the production advan- 
tages of full-speed web splicing without the heavy 
expense involved in adding or replacing major ~ 


reel parts. 





The instant after the splice. Brush has made 
paste, with the knife severing old web a frac- 
tion of a turn later. 


White teday for further information 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





© SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 

















MORE, MORE, MORE! 


WITHOUT once having offered any concrete 

justification for the $6 per ton increase 
in newsprint price just effected, some of 
the newsprint manufacturers are laying the 
groundwork for an additional increase of 
$4 per ton. 

Abitibi, for one, has reduced its price 
increase from $10 to $6 falling in line with 
the others but has stated the $10 “was need- 
ed to meet increasing costs and thus to 
. encourage further expansion of supply. We 
do not believe that the increase of $6 will 
be adequate to accomplish this purpose.” 

This is all very confusing to us, and 
must be to newspaper publishers. Yet, no 
one in Canada—least of all the Abitibi peo- 
ple—has attempted to explain. In 1949, 
Abitibi’s net profits were off 4% from the 
previous year. But there was no squawking 
that their price wasn’t high enough or they 
weren’t making enough profit per ton. There 
was no attempt to increase the price when 
declining profits would have been a fair 
enough reason. 

Yet, now, when Abitibi’s net profit was up 
34% in the first six months of this year 
over the same period of 1949, the company 
says it needs more money to meet increased 
costs and to encourage expansion. How 
much increased profits constitutes “encour- 
agement” in their opinion? 

Abitibi is not different from the others. 
The few figures available for the nine-month 
period indicate the picture hasn’t changed 
from the six-month profits. For instance, 
Lake St. John’s profits were ahead by 79% 
for the first six months and are ahead 79% 
for the nine months. Maclaren just declared 
its regular 50-cent dividend and $1 extra. 

They’re just starving to death in Canada, 
can’t you see? 


LOCAL IMPACT 

IT’S NICE of Life magazine to use double- 

spread newspaper advertising to inform its 
readers, advertisers and potential advertisers 
of its “local impact.” It shows that the boys 
at Time, Inc., think pretty highly of newspa- 
pers as an advertising medium. We don’t 
blame them. The Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, last week said Life misses seven out 
of eight families in the U. S. Daily news- 
papers, on the other hand, come closest to 
giving 100% market coverage. 

Because the Bureau of Advertising’s “All 
Business Is Local” theme has had such tre- 
mendous acceptance among agencies and ad- 
vertisers to the detriment of other media, the 
magazines are trying to hop on the band 
wagon and show how important they are in 
local markets. Life’s way of doing this is 
the ads picturing the “local impact” when that 
week’s issue hits a certain town. 

We think newspaper publishers have been 
hoodwinked into going along with it. We 
know of one newspaper publisher who con- 
tributes several thousand dotlars a year to the 
Ad Bureau to boost the local acceptance of 
newspapers, including his, and then he per- 
mitted Life to use his picture and his: testi- 
monial on how important Life magazine is 
to the local communty. He hasn’t been the 
only one. 

; “Newspaper publishers should be careful 
hot to lend their influence to promotions of 
other media. 
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For a dream cometh through the multi- 
tude of business; and a fool’s voice is known 
by a multitude of words.—Ecclesiastes, V; 3. 


BAR REPORT 

THE REPORT of the American Bar Associa- 

tion on treaties and UN conventions con- 
firms the suspicions long held by many editors 
and publishers concerning the effects of such 
documents in our First Amendment guaran- 
tees: Treaties and conventions, once ratified 
by our Senate, become. binding as law 
throughout the U. S. and even supersede the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

With that admonition in mind, U. S. news- 
papermen will want to take another look at 
how far our representatives have committed 
this country at the United Nations. 

The UN Covenant on Human Rights sub- 
jects freedom of information to “certain pen- 
alties, liabilities and restrictions, but these 
shall be such only as are provided by law and 
are necessary for the protection of national 
security, public order, safety, health or morals, 
or of the rights, freedoms or reputations of 
others. 

Such terminology, E&P has pointed out 
many times, could be interpreted in any way 
by any legislature. And the Bar Association 
says this Covenant would supersede the Con- 
stitution giving U. S. legislatures authority to 
penalize or restrict the press for reasons of 
“national security, public order, safety,” etc. 

Long ago, Eprror & PUBLISHER warned that 
U. S. newspapermen must take a more active 
interest in developments affecting freedom of 
information at the UN or they would stand to 
lose more for this country than other nations 
of the world would gain by any proposed 
agreement. The Bar Association’s report 
should remind them once more that they must 
be wary and alert as to what is being at- 
tempted in the name of freedom of the press 
but which might ultimately destroy that free- 


dom. 
PRESS INFLUENCE 
IF CHARGES of waning press influence 
should be revived this post-election season, 
we would like to point out some evidence 
to the contrary. 

The big gambling cleanup and expose in 
New York City is the direct result of arti- 
cles which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Detroit Times and the Toronto 
Globe and Mail collaborated on revelations 
which led to a police department cleanup in 
Windsor, Ont. 

New York’s welfare department is finally 
being cleaned up after long hammering by 
the World-Telegram and Sun. 

In Philadelphia, Chicago, and other large 
cities there are more examples. It usually 
has been newspaper influence which has kept 
or brought back good government. 








WANT TO STRIKE? 


LOCALS of the American Newspaper Guilg 

have been taking strike votes in many 
offices recently. We cannot believe that edy. 
cated and intelligent members of the Guilg 
in the editorial and news departments wap: 
to strike at this crucial time. Those People 
who write about and analyze the news every 
day should know that this is the time to think 
twice before doing anything to upset the delj. 
cate balance of income and outgo in the news. 
paper business brought on by the newsprint 
price increase. 

Judging from the votes of some Guild Jo. 
cals it appears that Guild members, particu. 
lary those from the news departments, are 
guilty of the same social malady affecting 
our entire body politic. They don’t believe 
in voting. “Let George do it,” they say. 
They have abdicated control of the Guild to 
the commercial departments without a fight. 

For instance, the Guild unit at the Phila. 
delphia Inquirer contains 700 members. The 
unit voted to strike—but the total vote repre- 
sented a little over 50% of the membership. 
And those wanting to strike (the vote was 
192 to 172) represented only 27% of the 
membership. 

Therefore, the action of the Inquirer unit 
is being determined by only 27% of its mem. 
bers. What of the wishes of the almost 50% 
who didn’t think it important enough to vote? 
The president of the Philadelphia-Camden 
local issued a bulletin stating: 

“Not only did the 300 members who were 
not present indicate by their absence a will- 
ingness to accept and support whatever action 
the unit took, but even those who voted nega- 
tively may be counted upon as good Guild 
members to wholeheartedly support the ma- 
jority decision of the unit once it was revealed 
in a secret ballot.” 

Well, it wasn’t a “majority decision.” It 
represented the decision of only 27%. And 
now the 40-50% who did not vote are as- 
sumed to have given carte blanche to the 
decision of that small minority. 

The news and editorial members of the 
Guild, who have notoriously bad attendance 
records at meetings, had better get in there 
and vote. 

This is no time for strikes and even if the 
Guild leaders don’t know it, or won’t acknowl- 
edge it, the Guild members in the news and 
editorial departments ought to know it. If 
they don’t exert the leadership which is natu- 
rally theirs and set a course for sanity and 
stability in the newspaper business, there are 
going to be a lot more newspapermen forced 
out on the street by newspapers in the next 
six months or a year. 

Guildsmen, as well as all newspaper unions, 
would be wise to adopt the slogan: 

“There can be no individual job security 
without the business itself being secure. A 
bankrupt company cannot pay wages.” 


WHAT PRICE PAPERS? 


WITH newsprint prices increasing, Southern 

Circulation Managers’ Association bul- 
letin for November asks: “What Price 
Newspapers?” 

“Have newspapers raised their advertising 
rate all the market will bear? 

“If costs continue to out-gain revenue, 
where is the additional revenue coming 
from?” 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


N. G. HENTHORNE, editor of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World, has 
been appointed an honorary 
colonel on the staff of Gov. Roy 
J. TURNER. 

HARLEE BRANCH, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal for 25 years, has 





been appointed editor of the 
Panama City (Fla.) News-Her- 
ald. 


Fetix Morey, editor of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post from 
1933 to 1940 and a veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent, has been 
placed in charge of a new Wash- 
ington office opened by Barron’s, 
business and financial weekly. 

Joyce A. SWAN, Vicepresident 
and business manager of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune, served as general chair- 
man of the Community Chest 
campaign, which topped its $2,- 
364,000 budget. 

HarotpD BECK, publisher of the 
Oceanside (Calif.) Blade-Tribune, 
has been appointed to the board 
of directors of the San Diego 
County Development Federation. 

C. C. HEMENWAY, editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, has been 
re-elected for an additional three- 
year term as a trustee of the 
Good Will Boys’ Club, Inc., of 
Hartford. 





On the Business Side 


JosEPH F. WEYAND, local adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times since 1940 and 
with the Gannett afternoon daily 
for 47 years, has been promoted 
to advertising director. JoHN R. 
CALLAHAN, with the newspaper 
for 23 years, has been made local 
advertising manager. 

Cart G. GILLESPIE, advertising 
manager of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Tribune and Johnstown Democrat, 
led the Community Chest in its 
greatest fund-raising drive of its 
20-year history. 

ALBERT S. HANSEN has been 
appointed assistant circulation 
manager of the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier-Post. He has been with 
the paper for 22 years and was 
formerly district circulation man. 

MONROE GREEN, advertising di- 
rector of the New York Times, is 
serving as chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the 1950- 
51 New York campaign of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation to be launched Nov. 14. 

Jack KLINEHOFFER, long time 
employe of the Zanesville (O.) 
News circulation department in 
Miny capacities, has been appoin- 
ted assistant circulation manager. 

Cartes F. Muitict, formerly 
handling national grocery-product 
accounts for the New York Sun 
and more recently on the sales 
staff of radio station WMGM, 
New York, has joined the New 
York sales staff of Family Circle. 
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RALPH CRAMMER, business 
manager of the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Grit, has been named chairman 
of the Mechanical Conference of 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the New 
Jersey Press Association next 
April 6-7 at Reading, Pa. 

PauL Downs has left the local 
advertising staff of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch to join the 
advertising department of the 
Greenville (N. C.) Daily Reflec- 
tor. 

KEITH THAVES, formerly with 
the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot. 

RoBerRT McGuire, former ad- 
vertising manager of the Pacific 
Grove (Calif.) Tribune, has been 
named a junior account executive 
of the Phillips Co., San Diego 
(Calif.) advertising and public re- 
lations firm. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


Dave THomas, a former news 
editor and assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Columbus (O.) Citizen, 
has been named director of public 
relations for Hugo Wagenseil & 
Associates, Dayton, O., advertis- 
ing agency. 

Davip L. Lewis has resigned 
the state editorship of the Alton 
(Ill.) Evening Telegram to be- 
come editor of the employe pub- 
lications of the St. Louis assembly 
plant of the Lincoln-Mercury Di- 
vision of Ford Motor Co. 

HOMER SMITH, stock market re- 
port handler for the Tulsa (Okla.) 
World and one of the Southwest’s 
oldest active newspaper employes, 
observed his 83rd birthday by 
working as usual. An employe 
of the World since 1929, he was 
once an Associated Press telegra- 
pher and was chief telegrapher of 
the U. S. Senate by appointment 
from his boyhood friend, the late 
VICEPRESIDENT THOMAS Mar- 
SHALL. 

Lew BARWICK has resigned as 
courthouse reporter for the San 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard Times to 
become wire editor of the Cape 
Girardeau (Mo.) Southwest Mis- 
sourian, 





ALAN BarRTH, editorial writer 
for the Washington (D. C.) Post 
and a Nieman Fellow, has writ- 
ten a new book, “The Loyalty of 
Free Men,” which will be pub- 
lished in January. ; 

Sue Davipson GOTTFRIED’ of 
Seattle, Wash., formerly a _ re- 
porter, feature writer and society 
editor of the Galveston (Tex.) 
News, has won a fellowship from 
the Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust, established by Harper & 
Bros. to assist writers. 

Bruce West, staff writer for 
the Toronto (Ont.) Globe and 
Mail suffered a broken leg when 
his horse fell on him while he 
was riding on the outskirts of 
Berlin. 

WittiAM (Dus) KING, sports 
writer for the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram for 10 years, re- 
signed his job as sports publicity 
director at Texas A. & M. College 
to take the same post at Baylor 
University. 

JoHN Scotr has succeeded Don 
OLIVER, now of the Lubbock 
(Tex.) Avalanche, as sports edi- 
tor of the Temple (Tex.) Tele- 
gram. 

Perry Goope, 1950 graduate of 
the Baylor University journalism 
school, has joined the staff of the 
Hillsboro (Tex.) Mirror as sports 
and general assignments writer. 


Ep Moats, former Coshocton 
(O.) Tribune reporter, is a police 
reporter for the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 

TERRY SMITH, former police re- 
porter for the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal, now is a reporter 
for the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune. 

LEE Moore, a student at Ohio 
State University, recently joined 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal 
as a reporter. 

HASKELL SHorT, former United 

Press staff correspondent in Co- 
lumbus, O., and Paducah, Ky., is 
a recent addition to the Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal copydesk 
staff. 

Dick SNIDER, a member of the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital 
sports staff since July 1, has been 
appointed sports editor to succeed 


(Continued on next page) 
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GENE GREGSTON, who resigned 
to rejoin the sports staff of the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 
Mr. SNIDER formerly wrote sports 
for the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Daily Oklahoman, the Borger 
(Tex.) News Herald and was 
sports editor of the Odessa (Tex.) 
American. 

Miss Ivy Mae Correy has been 
transferred from wire editor to 
city editor of the Ponca City 
(Okla.) News, succeeding CaRL 
THOMas, who was called to mili- 
‘ary service. 

WarRREN FaArMER, city editor of 
the Fredericksburg (Va.) Free- 
Lance-Star since 1937, has been 
appointed executive secretary of 
the Fredericksburg Chamber of 
Commerce, effective Jan. 1. 

STEPHEN F. LEo, formerly of 
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the Gup P. Gannett Newspapers 
of Maine, has resigned as special 
assistant to W. SruartT SyMING- 
TON, chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, to be- 
come vicepresident for administra- 
tion of Sverdrup & Parcel, a St. 
Louis, Mo., consulting engineer- 
ing firm. 

MARGUERITE HicGGins of the 
New York Herald Tribune will 
receive special citation as the out- 
standing woman reporter of the 
year from the New York News- 
paper Women’s Club at their an- 
nual Front Page Dinner-Dance 
Nov. 17. 

WENDELL SMITH, Chicago Her- 
ald-American sports writer, has 
been named “Alumnus of the 
Year” by West Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

WENDELL WILLIAMS, publisher 
of the Norcatur (Kan.) Dispatch 
a member of the Reserves, has 
been called into active service. 
HuBERT Macy, former employe 
of the Oberlin (Kan.) Herald, has 
leased the Dispatch and will as- 
sume active management in Mr. 
Williams’ absence. 

JaMEsS M. McCMULLEN, picture 
editor of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, former copyreader on the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, and Mrs. 
MCMULLEN are parents of their 
second child, a son, born Oct. 29. 

Gorpon H. Kester, Columbia 
School of Journalism 7°47, since 
1948 education and feature writer 
of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
has left to accept the post of 
writer on the Dupont Magazine, 
working out of Wilmington, Del. 

Rosert E. G. Harris, editorial 
writer for the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times, has been appointed profes- 
sor in the Graduate School of 
Journalism, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

WALLY ABEL has been named 
city editor of the Pontiac (Ill.) 
Daily Leader to succeed JOHN 
Carey, who joined the copydesk 
of the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal 
Tribune. Mr. ABEL has been re- 
placed as a reporter-photographer 
by Dave ALTER of East Nassau, 
N. Y., a recent University of Mis- 
souri graduate. 

Nancy MCDONALD, general as- 
signment reporter for the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Examiner, left to 
become a “Welcome Wagon” host- 
ess. Mrs. McDonatp had former- 
ly worked as assistant society edi- 
tor on the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. 

GeorGeE F. THIFFAULT, former 
reporter for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, is now with 
the advertising department of the 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

Dave MclIntosH, Canadian 
Press staff writer, has flown to 
Japan with a Canadian crew of 
the Korean air lift. He will spend 
some weeks reporting from the 
Pacific war area. 

AL WAGNER, member of the 
Navy reserve, has left the Suf- 
folk News Bureau of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch to return 
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to active Navy duty. HAROLD 
LATHAM, police reporter, was 
transferred to Suffolk to replace 
Mr. WAGNER and JACK ROLLINS, 
formerly in the sports department, 
has returned to the newspaper as 
police reporter. 

Harry SHAW, formerly on the 
telegraph desk of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Virginian-Pilot, is now with 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal. New additions to the tele- 
graph desk of the Virginian-Pilot 
are Lynnewood Celdon, from the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post and 
Richard Mansfield, formerly of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennes- 
sean. 





Wedding Bells 


PALMER Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
and Mrs. Helen May Taber, Nov. 
7, at Denver. 

GERALD S. HINeEs, a member of 
the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star 
advertising staff, and Miss JEAN 
G. EGGENER, Oct. 21. 

AL UREN, swing slot man for 
the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
and Miss MirIAaM STOCKWELL, 
member of the Detroit Associated 
Press staff. 

JoHN CROWLEY, reporter for the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, and 
MIss VIRGINIA PATRICIA CROWLEY. 

Jack HoweLts (HERC) FICK- 
LEN, Dallas (Tex.) Morning News 
editorial cartoonist, and Mary 
ALICE BRowN, publicity director 
for the Dallas Athletic Club, Oct. 
21 in Dallas. 

WILLIAM EDWARD WILKEs, edi- 
tor of the Troy (Ala.) Messenger 
and Herald, aad Miss Bonnice 
Bozeman of Troy, Oct. 14. 

ROBERT WITHERSPOON, on the 
rim of the telegraph desk of the 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator, to 
Miss DorotHy Horne of Toronto. 





U. S. Will Use More 
Propaganda Cartoons 


WASHINGTON — The State De- 
partment explained this week that 
the 20 newspaper cartoonists 
whose work was recently selec- 
ted for use in overseas propagan- 
da represented only the first group 
to be chosen for this project. The 
work of many others is now be- 











ing examined for eventual use in 
the program. 


The explanation followed a pro- | 


test by Karl Kae Knecht, cartoon- 
ist for the Evansville (Ind) 
Courier, who said the choosing of 
such a limited number implied 
that other cartoonists were not 
considered sufficiently patriotic to 
be used in. the project. 

The State Department declared 
that no cartoonist had been dis- 


qualified on a question of person- | 


al loyalty to the U. S. Some have 
been ruled out because of the use 


of American slang or other de- | 


tails which would be unintelligible 
to foreigners or open to misinter- 
pretation. All cartoons are being 
selected from the standpoint of 
viewers in other countries, it was 
explained. 


Governor General 
Honored by Press 


Otrrawa — Canada’s Governor- 
General, Field Marshal Viscount 
Alexander, and three veteran 
newspapermen of the Dominion 
are to receive honorary life mem- 
berships in the Ottawa Press Club 
on Nov. 18. 

The three newsmen to be hon- 
ored are Senator Charles Bishop, 
former Parliamentary correspon- 
dent for the Ottawa Citizen; R. 
K. Carnegie, formerly head of the 
Ottawa bureau, Canadian Press, 
and Vernon M. Kipp, associate 
editor of the Ottawa Journal. 
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Guild Leader Lauds 
Profit-Sharing Plan 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Manage- | 


ment and labor shared the speak- 
ing stage here recently when Pub- 
lisher William Loeb of the Union 
Leader Corp. and president Walter 
Murtagh of Local 167, American 
Newspaper Guild, spoke on the 
merits of profit-sharing at the 
Catholic Diocesan Labor Institute. 

Mr. Loeb, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries, said Union Leader em- 


ployes would receive more than | 


$600 each in profit sharing. 

Mr. Murtagh related that guild 
members hesitated before accept- 
ing the plan, but agrecd to the 
experiment for a year. “It worked 
to our mutual advantage,” he 
said, “and it is now a permanent 


program.” 
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Raleigh Bureaus 
Of AP and INS Move 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The Associ- 
ated Press bureau here has con- 
solidated its offices in the News 
and Observer building. Previous- 
ly, day offices were maintained at 
the Raleigh Times and night of- 
fices at the N&O. The move be- 
came necessary because the Times 
decided to set up a photo dark- 
room in space previously allocated 
the AP. 

International News Service has 
moved from the Times Building 
to the First Citizens Bank Build- 
ing. 
AP Wirephoto equipment was 
installed in the News and Obser- 
ver darkroom just a few days be- 
fore the attempted assassination 
of President Truman. 


” 

Disabled Vets Feted 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—3,300 dis- 
abled veterans in four Minnesota 
hospitals received pheasant din- 
ners last week with the compli- 
ments of Minnesota sportsmen 
and the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. The annual dinners were 
originated in 1941 by Ed Shave, 
outdoor editor of the newspaper. 
Sportsmen from 125 communities 
bagged some 3,000 birds for this 
year’s dinners. 





THE TIME 1S NOW 


Soft-drink bottlers are busy de- 
ciding how and where they'll 
spend their local ad funds in 
51. With manufacturers’ co-op 
money, it adds up to a multi- 
million-dollar account. Tell 
bottlers the newspaper story 
via the new presentation, “Let’s 
Talk Business—Your Business.” 
Created for your own use, it’s 
designed to be localized—to tell 
about your paper and your mar- 

t. Extra copies available to 


Bureau members at cost—$1.25. 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 


570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22 
This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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WORCESTER 


Ch Most Popular 


Test Market, 


150,000 to 250,000 Population 


Take the word of media men all over the 
country that the Worcester Market is well- 
balanced for test campaigns. Sales Manage- 
ment’s November Test Market Survey, places 
Worcester 4th in that category among the 
nation’s population centers in the 150,000 to 
250,000 group, and 20th in the nation for cities 
of all sizes. Special mention accompanies this 
outstanding rise in Worcester’s popularity. 


In addition, the high buying power of 
this active Central New England Market — 
$677,940,000, ranking it 40th in the nation, 
puts power plus in your test promotions. 


You'll find the Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
a co-operative media in any of your test market 
plans. Write for a copy of our latest folder 
“Worcester — the Industrial Capital of Central 


New England.” 


Source: Copyright 1950 Sales Management Survey of 


Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed, 
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THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Rate Card Important 
Element in Promotion 


By Herbert W. Tushingham, 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


ONE OF the major necessities 
for growth of Classified is effec- 
tive promotion. As the saying 
goes, “No one can blow your horn 
like yourself.” Unfortunately, so 
many CAMs, through their own 
lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance, or the lack of inter-office 
support, are not giving this the 
attention it deserves. 

To approach this subject from 
a “down-to-earth” angle, I have 
asked Bob Witte, CAM, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, Editor 
of ANCAM Exchanges, to express 
his opinions on Promotion. 

Some CAMs will say he has 
the metropolitan newspaper sup- 
port to reach his promotion ob- 
jectives. Nevertheless, cven the 
smaller non-metropolitan can ap- 
ply his advice to productive ad- 
vantage on a smaller scale. 

A Retail Business 

Says Mr. Witte: 

“Of the many tasks that Clas- 
sified promotion efforts must ac- 
complish, there is none that pre- 
occupies more of the CAM’s time 
than that of building voluntary 

- - or softening the public for 
transient solicitations. 

“This phase of promotion re- 
ceives 90% of effort, time and 
space. It is difficult to believe 
many of us are only devoting 
10% of our background planning 
to voluntary promotion. The effort 
seems to lack both the continuity 
of advance planning and direction 
to accomplish a definite objective. 

“Offering for sale and the ac- 
tual selling of Classified to volun- 
tary transient advertisers is plain 
and simple retail business. Our 
business is as much a retail oper- 
tion as that of a store, a theatre, 
a used car lot, or a real estate 
office. 

“Because Classified fits into the 
retail scheme of business it is 
essentially in competition with re- 
tailers in two ways. First, it com- 
petes directly with many retail 
firms. Our household column is a 
competing ‘store’ with dealers: the 
service classification with printers; 
help wanted and situations wanted 
with employment agencies; our 
real estate with brokers, etc. 

Must Meet Competition 

“Don’t overlook the second im- 
portant competitive factor. The 
newspaper sets itself into com- 
petition for a share of the pub- 
lic’s spendable dollar. When a 
Want Ad customer spends $1 or 
$5 or $10 for Classified Space he 
is using money that could be spent 
elsewhere. 
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“Therefore, our promotion at- 
tempts to attract the public’s dol- 
lars for the purchase of Want Ads 
and competes with other retailers 
who are advertising for their share 
of the same dollars. So. if pro- 
motion is to be successful, it must 
meet this competition with strong 
appeal to offset it. 

“Classified—in this retail com- 
petition—has one big advantage 
most competitors do not have. We 
can boast of returning the dollar 
2-fold, 3-fold or 300-fold. We 
talk about an INVESTMENT ... 
rather than an expenditure. 

“We have basically but one 
emotional appeal which is an old, 
old theory. With almost all clas- 
sifications we have an economic 
appeal. It’s either thrift — save 
money using Want Ads; or indus- 
try — make money using Want 
Ads. 

“We have not used enough con- 
sistency to establish proof of per- 
haps the most important step of 
all. That is simply the pricing of 
the service that is offered. 

Ticket on the Package 

“Until the recent advent of the 
1 line—1 week—$1 or ‘person- 
to-person’ idea, very few cam- 
paigns talked intelligently about 
price in its relation to results and 
coverage. One of the tremendous 
advantages of the. ‘person-to-per- 
son’ plan, regardless of merits or 
demerits, is that it tickets the 
package. Such a special feature 
is not necessary in order to talk 
about the price of Want Ad ser- 
vice. 

“Some argue that price is im- 
material, that results are the thing. 
This theory says a 50c ad produc- 
ing no results is expensive while 
a $50 ad bringing desired response 
is inexpensive. This generalization 
is almost always tried, but it 
makes poor reading as promotion 
copy. It proves a big boomerang 
to advertisers who don’t get re- 
sults. 

“The potential want ad custo- 
mer who is told what it will cost 
him to make an investment that 
may return with a many-fold in- 
crease . . . further convinced of 
the reasonable price, is all the 
reason needed to induce his money 
for want ads rather than waffles, 
white side walls, or whisky. 

“The point of attack in a price 
campaign — the price is LOW! 
Hammer it home forward and 
backward and belief can be cre- 
ated. Why not? Our retailers cre- 
ate belief in chewing gum for 
digestion, cigarettes for nerves, 





stylish hats win the opposite sex. 


“A price campaign to establish 
that your want ads are low in 


price will successfully attract vol- 


untary customers. 

“There is no reason to be 
ashamed and hide the rate card. 
No reason to avoid the subject 
of cost when it arises. 

‘It Costs Only —’ 

“One of the few newspapers 
already embarked on an all-out 
price campaign, now quotes every 
phone order, prefacing the close 
with the remark, ‘This will occupy 
5 lines, costs $2.50 per day on 
our thrift 7 consecutive day plan. 
When you get results and cancel 
after four days, you will earn our 
$3 per day rate, etc.’ 

“In planning our Classified pro- 
motion, let’s take a few tips from 
our own retail competitors and 
our own direct sales efforts in cre- 
ating Classified. It would seem 
that no Classified promotion cam- + 
paign could be considered com- 
plete without the inclusion of a 
strong price appeal.” 

* * 


WHEN ONE stops to analyze this 
new approach to planning Clas- 
sified promotion it makes good 
sense. So many of us are literally 
ashamed of our rate per line. We 
start to wonder how much busi- 
ness we lose by making Mrs. Jones 
pay so much to sell her baby 
coach. We imagine there is an 
abundance of Want Ads forgotten 
because it is unprofitable. 

This is the thinking of CAMs 
who are accepting “person-to-per- 
son” ads on a $1 flat basis. Maybe 
they have found a happy solution. 
That is not the point at this mo- 
ment. What is important is to rec- 
ognize the service we render and 
the charge it is worth to the cus- 
tomer. Once we gain this appre- 
ciation and believe it, our Classi- 
fied promotion will become alive 
with sincerity. 


Agency Adopts System 
For Ad Cancellations 

IN LINE with the growing sup- 
port by CAMs to assist the na- 
tional effort of unified cooperation 
with advertising agencies, the fol- 
lowing suggestion was received by 
Warren Kemp, CAM, St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times and reported 
in the SCAMA bulletin. It came 
from the Griffith-McCarthy adver- 
tising agency of that city. 

“We had considerable difficulty 
stopping our T. F. Classified 
orders. Our small commission 
made it uneconomical to send reg- 
istered letters. We now send self- 
addressed postcards with the can- 
cellation letter. It acts as an 
official ‘receipt of cancellation’ re- 
quiring only the effective date and 
signature of the Classified Depart- 
ment. 

“Our returns are nearly 100%. 
Cards not returned are followed 
up with registered letter. The cli- 
ent agrees to pay for additional 
week where the letter is not re- 


ceived by the paper. Usually, we 
find the cancellation has been 
made even though they failed to 
return the card. We, at least, know 
where we stand. 

“This is another step toward 
reducing cost of handling Classi- 
fied by advertising agencies.” 


Gift Cards Lost, 
Want Ad Says ‘Thanks’ 
NEWLYWEDS Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell Helsel, of Johnstown, Pa, 
discovered to their dismay, the 
gift cards got mixed up in the 
gift display. This presented a seri- 
ous problem when it came time 
to express thanks. Being followers 
of the Democrat-Tribune Want 
Ads they decided to spread word 
of appreciation via a personal ad, 
Favorable comment for a clever 
idea was acknowledged by their 
friends. 


Half Column Daily, 
Five-Week Series 

From Bruce McGaffey, CAM, 
La Grande (Ore.) Evening Ob- 
server, comes an idea they re- 
cently sold to a local furniture 
store. A_ series of five special 
weeks were designated in the copy 
totaling a half column daily with 
ad change twice a week. Such cat- 
egories as “Bedroom Furniture 
Week”; “Kitchen Furnishings 
Week”; “Appliance Week,” etc., 
were used to influence public ap- 
peal. 

Most important of all is the 
introduction of new merchandise 
into the Classified columns, now 
gaining in popular appeal through- 
out the country. 


Page Ads on Used Cars 

FULL-PAGE display classified ads 
are appearing in all Chicago dai- 
lies this month to run once a week 
for six weeks under sponsorship 
of the Buick Dealers Association 
of Cook County. The ads are de- 
signed to move used cars. 

The ads are divided so that 
each dealer can list from 7 to 12 
used car bargains. All Chicago pa- 
pers are carrying the six-week 
schedule, with each dealer having 
his own block ad on the page. 








Bigger Than Ever 
This Winter! 
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COPPER... 


Time's friendly enemy 


"Tine and copper get along well together — 
because of one simple reason: 
Copper chooses to ignore time completely. 


For nature has given copper the great 
quality of almost eternal youth—the 
ability to resist the slow but steady 
ravages of the elements, for 

centuries if need be. 


How fortunate it is that so permanent 

a metal meets so many vital needs in our 
modern way of life! For we depend 

on copper to bring us the benefits of 
electricity . . . the conveniences of 
communication and transportation . . . 

the comforts of ever-present water, warmth 
and refrigeration in millions of our homes. 


American industry, too, counts on brass 
and bronze, two important alloys of 
copper, to provide it with highly 
“workable,’’ durable and attractive 

raw materials for manufacturing 
finished products. 


Is it any wonder then, that Anaconda, 
first in copper, brass and bronze, takes 
such pride and satisfaction in 

these products of its mines and mills? 
For what other metal can give 

the world so much lasting service 

and satisfaction—as copper? 


AnaconnA 


First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


Anaconda’’ is a registered trademark 50361A 


The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 


BIG BEN. THE GREAT 13 TON BRONZE BELL THAT STRIKES THE HOURS OVER LONDON, IS WORLD-FAMOUS AS THE VOICE OF TIME. 
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Resort Carrier Service 
Reduces Summer Slump 


By George A. Brandenburg 


GIVING good delivery service 
to residents of summer colonies 
can help to overcome the usual 
summer slump, according to Alton 
H. Adams, Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times. 

Mr. Adams recently told New 
York state circulators how his pa- 
per, located close to vacation re- 
sorts in the Adirondacks, serves 
vacationists scattered throughout 
the entire territory during the sum- 
mer months. 

The problem, he said, is to give 
such subscribers as good delivery 
service while at the lakes as they 
receive when they are at home 
during the rest of the year. 

Carrier and Dealer Service 

For subscribers who leave the 
Watertown Times territory during 
the summer, Mr. Adams endeavors 
to have them subscribe by mail, 
using ads in the paper to appeal 
to subscribers to let the Times 
follow them on their vacation. 

For the many nearby summer 
colonies, carrier and dealer service 
is established. Where there are 
enough people to warrant, papers 
are delivered by carrier. Usually 
a boy residing at a particular sum- 
mer colony is secured. Carrier 
service starts in these resorts as 


soon as school lets out in late 
June and terminates on Labor 
Day. 


Papers are delivered to these 
carriers and dealers by bus, Star 
Route carriers, and the paper’s 
own trucks, and, in some cases, by 
boat. “I am convinced that with- 
out dealer and carrier service,” 
said Mr. Adams, “very few of 
these people would subscribe by 
mail because the paper would be 
received at least a day late. 
With our present system, a sub- 
scriber receives his paper each 
evening regardless of whether he 
is fishing, boating, or busy at some 
other activity.” 

Promote Service in Ads 


To inform summer residents 
where the Times can be purchased, 
a series of ads are run in the pa- 
per, naming one summer resort 


village in each ad and listing the | 


stores and newsstands in that par- 
ticular village where the Times 
can be bought. 

“For tourists who may spend 
only a day or two in our terri- 
tory, dealers are established at 
roadside stands and service stations 
with the result that many papers 
are purchased when stops are 
made for gasoline or a bite to 
eat,” he explained. 

“Our main object is to have the 


papers where the summer people 


are located and to give them good 


delivery service. I feel that results 
have been accomplished because 
our net circulation figures for 
July, August and September this 
year are the highest in the history 
of the Watertown Daily Times.” 


Judge Asks Advice 

INSTEAD of giving advice like 
most judges do, District Court 
Judge Norman F. Lent of Lyn- 
brook, N. Y., recently asked some 
500 award-winning Newsday car- 
riers “how to succeed.” 

He admitted he had a newspa- 
per route 33 years ago in Nassau 
County and “it was no diamond- 
studded success.” The judge said: 
“I'd like to have you fellows who 
are successful take me off in the 
corner.” 


In the audience were 76 boys 
who had been honor carriers for 
a year and had won bicycles, 58 
who received $100 bonds and 205 
who went home with $25 bonds. 
Judge Lent was introduced by 
John J. Mullen, circulation mana- 
ger of Newsday. 


Scholarship Program 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the 1951 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune col- 
lege scholarship program for car- 
rier salesmen was made last week 
by W. D. Parsons, director of cir- 
culation. 


Each year the Star and Tribune 
awards $5,000 in college scholar- 
ships to outstanding carrier-sales- 
men. Next spring, 20 Star and 
Tribune carrier-salesmen will each 
receive one of these $250 awards. 
Since the Star and Tribune col- 
ege scholarship program began in 
1943, 104 Star and Tribune car- 
rier-salesmen have been awarded 
scholarships amounting to more 
than $27,000. 





LIKE 


GLUE! 


Want to know how to get your 
| newspaper on the million dol- 
‘lar lists—and stay there? 


See Pages 54, 55 





Hart Heads ABC 


Policy Committee 

William A. Hart of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co. has 
been named chairman of the new 
Policy Committee of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Functions of the new commit- 
tee will include the continuous 
study of the Bureau’s operations 
from an over-all policy standpoint. 
The possibility of expanding the 
Bureau's services is one of the sub- 
jects to be studied. 





Adams Plans Daily 
At Dunn, N. C. in ‘51 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The Secretary 
of State’s office has issued a char- 
ter of incorporation to the Recor 
Publishing Co. of Dunn, N. C., 
which announced plans for estab- 
lishing a daily afternoon paper. 

Hoover Adams, who for sever- 
al years has been editor and co- 
publisher of the semi - weekly 
Dunn Dispatch, is one of the in- 
corporators. Others are Mellicent 
Adams and W. H. Twyford, both 
of Dunn. Authorized capital stock 
was $100,000, with subscribed 
stock of $300. 

Mr. Adams announced his res- 
ignation from the Dispatch and 
said he hoped to start the new 
daily early next year. He said it 


would be called the Daily Record. 
w 


FTC Limits Theater 
Advertising Contract 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has ruled that 
a movie theatre may grant exclus- 
ive advertising rights to the screen 
provided the contract does not 
run more than one year. 

The decision drew a sharp dis- 
sent from Commissioner Lowell 
Mason who lamented, however: 
“Unfortunately the privilege of 
boring the public for pay is a 
theatre owner’s inalienable right, 
provided he doesn’t carry the 
thing too far. . . . Generally, peo- 
ple believe any form of advertis- 
ing in a place of amusement is a 
bore and ought to be done away 
with.” 
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Insert an exclamation mark 
after dependability...the 
deadline-after-deadline, 
year-after-year, thorough 
dependability of GOSS 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT! 
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California Loses 
63 Dailies Since ‘29 


SAN FRANCISCO—A net loss of 
63 California dailies in the last 
20 years is reported by the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

Fifty - five California dailies 
have been started since 1929, and 
16 of these remain in operation, 
CNPA figures show. Subsequent- 
ly, the San Leandro News-Obser- 
ver started daily publication as of 
Nov. 1. 

During the same 
dailies have folded, 
advises. Forty of 
publishing before, 
1929. 


period, 79 
the CNPA 
these started 
and 39 after, 


2 Historians on Staff 
ALBANY, N. Y.—The Knicker- 
bocker News (Gannett) now has 
two Official historians on its staff, 
with the appointment of William 
K. Skirving as Albany County 
Historian. Julius J. Heller, City 
Hall reporter, has been Albany 
City Historian for several years. 
a 


Day's Pay Donated 
SaPuLPA, Okla. — Employes of 

the Sapulpa Herald were reported 

as the first firm to donate a day’s 


pay 100% in the Community 
Chest drive here. Herald staffers 
gave $116.50 and _ additional 


money was pledged. 


Print it in 
ils West. 
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Le eed f FOR 

e4 > WESTERN 

_ —~ (DISTRIBUTION 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 


2621 West 54th Street 
‘yy Los Angeles 43, California 
Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe a 


Rodgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
Please send samples of your work. 
Name 





Address 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


WILLIAM T. FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


November 9, 1950 


To the PRESS and RADIO: 


Subject: RAILROADS ARE INCREASING THEIR CAPACITY 





The railroad industry throughout last year and well into 1950 had 
large and continuing surpluses of freight cars of most types. 


From the close of World War II through 1949, the railroads had added 
more than 300,000 freight cars to their fleet at a cost of $1,500,000,000. 
These and other improvements to the railroad plant since the end of the war 
were made at an expenditure of more than $4,750,000,000. 


While these improvements were being made, railroad earnings had been 
declining until in 1949 the return on net investment averaged less than 3 per 
cent. This was due to rising operating costs and reduced traffic. Compared 
with 1948, for example, freight traffic in 1949 declined 17.5 per cent. 


In view of this combination of low earnings and a surplus of freight 
cars, it was natural that old freight cars were scrapped faster than new ones 
were built, and an increasing number of cars were held out of service awaiting 
repairs. 


This was the situation when our great national defense effort began 
and transportation demand started its rapid rise. To meet rising transpor- 
tation requirements, the railroads moved energetically to increase the supply 
of freight cars, and as a first step in that direction, they have ordered 
110,000 new cars at a cost of more than $500,000,000. 

OR <M BE ys ET PEE a, SMW A mmm 

The most immediate step taken, however, was an accelerated program of 
car repair and rebuilding. In February, when there was a surplus of more than 
200,000 cars, the number of cars awaiting repair was 140,000. This was reduced 
to 123,000 by August 1, and on October 1 the number of cars awaiting repair 
was down to 102,000, or less than 6 per cent of the total ownership. This 
number is being further reduced by the expansion of railroad shop forces and 
extension of shop working time. 


In these and many other ways, the railroads are improving their plant 
and expanding their capacity to provide the kind of transportation service 
which is so essential to the economic well-being and the military strength of 


the nation. 


Sincerely yours, 


WS Whos Tr og 
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Realistic Farm Picture 


Goal of ‘Sandy Hill’ 


By Jane McMaster 


SANDY HILL, teen-age hero of 
the new comic strip of the same 
name, knew about Gay Lark and 
her family before 
he’d ever met 
them; they had 
the same party 
line in Harmony 
Valley near the 
small town of 
Three Corners. 

Starting off 
with the boy- 
meets-girl theme, 
the Des MOINES 
REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE SYNDI- 
CATE strip from Cartoonist Bil 
(one “l”) Dwyer’s illustrative pen 
moves with ease and humor. But 
the action never strays far from 
the farm. 

The syndicate claims the strip 
will have a unique place in that 
it presents farm life “straight,” 
without burlesque, without patron- 
izing treatment, and without sen- 
sational adventure. 

Up-to-Date Guy 

The cartoonist aims, he says, to 
show “the farmer as he really is, 
not the stock, chin-whiskered rus- 
tic character who has been the 
butt of bum vaudeville jokes.” 

“After all, the farmer nowadays 
is an up-to-date guy,” says Mr. 
Dwyer. “There’s a pretty good 
chance he’s been to college or at 
least has taken an extension course. 
He reads a daily newspaper and 
knows what’s going on in the 
world. He practices soil conserva- 
tion and knows about scientific 
feeding of livestock and he uses 
business methods to operate his 
farm. His wife probably has an 
electric range, refrigerator, wash- 
ing machine and home freezer. His 
youngsters go to a modern, con- 
solidated school and are hep to 
Benny Goodman.” 

The story will studiously avoid 
blood and. thunder, the cartoonist 
continues. “The real, every day 
things that happen on a farm 
often are exciting enough, like 
the time Sandy’s barn burned down 
and Sandy just got his prize heifer 
out in time, or the time Sandy’s 
dad got his foot caught in the 
hay baler. Sometimes they are 
pretty dramatic, like the time 
Aunt Rake was _ broken-hearted 
because her upside down cake 
didn’t win first prize at the county 
fair. Funny things happen, too, 
like the time Judge Meek dropped 
his pipe in the cider press and 
darned near poisoned the whole 
community.” 

The daily strip will show up Jan. 
8 in the Chicago Daily News and 
other papers. 

A Sunday page, with about two- 
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Dwyer 





thirds of it devoted to Sandy and 
friends and the rest to a continu- 
ing almanac, is also of- 
fered. 

Born in Sidney, Ohio, Mr. 
Dwyer spent most of his boyhood 
summers with his grandfather, a 
country doctor who had a farm in 
the hills of Southern Ohio. He at- 
tended a small country school 
awhile, later went to Waite high 
schoo! in Toledo and worked after 
school hours doing routine layout 
and retouch jobs for the old To- 
ledo News Bee. 

When his family moved to Co- 
lumbus, he worked on the Colum- 
bus Dispatch and went to Ohio 
State University for a year. He 
later attended Yale, stayed in the 
East to draw gag cartoons for 
Judge, Life, New Yorker, Collier’s, 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
Dwyer also worked on the New 
York Graphic and eventually took 
over “Dumb Dora” from Chic 
Young when the latter started 
KING FEATURE’s “Blondie.” 

More recently he has ghosted 
several comic strips, and worked 
in the story department of Walt 
Disney Productions on “Bambi” 
and “Pinnochio.” 

Since becoming interested in 
water colors about five years ago, 
Mr. Dwyer has had several one- 
man shows of his landscapes. 

He considers himself particu- 
larly well suited to draw and au- 
thor a strip about sons of the soil: 
his brother manages a farm near 
Hillsboro, O., and the cartoonist 
holds an interest in it. 


farmers 


Christmas Serial Ready 

“SANTA and the Cowboy,” au- 
thored by Lucrece Hudgins and il- 
lustrated by E. H. Gunder, is AP 
NEWFEATURES 17-installment 
Christmas serial this year. It be- 
gins Dec. 4 in PM’s and Dec. 5 
in AM’s. 

APN’s 15-item Christmas pack- 
age also includes an eight-column 
“Merry Christmas” streamer, re- 
ligious art and a feature on toys 
to make at home. 


News and Notes 

“SEND in Lucille!” has been a 
battle cry of spectators this year 
when the football team at Austin, 
Tex., high school has been losing, 
it’s reported. The shout refers to 
Lucille Sweeney, female football 
star of Roy Crane’s KING strip, 
“Buz Sawyer.” 

Baseball’s Branch Rickey said 
at a recent press conference that 
he’d like to write a newspaper col- 
umn but was afraid he didn’t have 
the stuff. 

The New York Journal Ameri- 
can used a full page Oct. 30 for 


the first 12 strips of the new “Per- 
ry Mason cartoon. The Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner comic is drawn by 
Mel Keefer and offered by UNI- 


VERSAL FEATURES SYNDICATE, Los 
Angeles. 
Jimmie MHatlo, who draws 


“They'll Do It Every Time” and 
“Little Iodine” for KING, is the 
winner of the Banshee’s fourth an- 
nual award, “The Lady,” a silver 
statuette. 

A 14-installment condensation 
of Cora Carlysle’s “How To Get a 
Husband” is offered by the Des 
MoINes REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE. 

Labor Columnist Victor Reisel 
of Post-HALL followed up the at- 
tempted assassination story with a 
special column mentioning that 
Pedro Albizu Campos had ordered 
the column thrown downstairs 
from the politico’s San Juan head- 
quarters last summer. 

= 
Life With Capp 

AL (“Li'l Abner”) Capp has 
signed an exclusive management 
contract with the William Morris 
Agency, Inc. The agency will 
present the UNITED FEATURE SyN- 
DICATE cartoonist for TV, mo- 
tion pictures and lecture engage- 
ments. 

Mr. Capp has resigned as a 
member of the National Cartoon- 
ists Society. 

Mr. Capp’s office claimed that 
Cartoonist Ham Fisher of “Joe 
Palooka” (MCNAUGHT), broke a 
“peace treaty” with some broad- 
cast remarks Nov. 3 on a New 
York City station. 


27 in 25-yr. Club 


APPLETON, Wis.—Six employes 
were initiated into the Appleton 
Post-Crescent 25-Year Club at the 
fourth annual dinner meeting. 
Gifts and pins were presented by 
Gordon McIntyre, city editor. The 
club now numbers 27 members. 





Press Is Chastised 


For Ship Fire Stories 

QueBec—The Montreal Stand- 
ard was censored by the Judge 
conducting the investigation into 
the fire which destroyed the cruise 
ship Quebec in August, for try- 
ing “to substitute itself for the 
court and pass judgment on this 
unfortunate affair.” 

Two weeks ago a Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph reporter, who 
broke the “pyromaniac” _ story, 
also featured by the Montreal 
weekly, was chastized by Judge 
Fernand Choquette for being “dis- 
respectful of the court” while the 
case was still under judicial con- 
sideration. Newspaper comment 
on such cases in Canada is con- 
sidered “improper and disrespect- 
ful.” 


Wisconsin League 
To Meet Nov. 26-27 


MILWAUKEE — The Winconsin 
Daily Newspaper League will have 
a two-day meeting at the Hotel 
Pfister here Nov. 26-27, according 
to Harry R. LePoidevin, Racine 
Journal-Times, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Sunday session will open 
with a luncheon at which Presi- 
dent John Clifford, Watertown 
Daily Times, will welcome the 
members. Frank H. Lovell, Ra- 
cine Journal-Times, will preside 
at the editorial program. 


The Gals are Back 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Robert Schu- 
macher, Gordon Putz and Ed 
Treadwell, of the dispatch desk of 
the Oregon Journal, have enlisted 
in the Army air forces. Three 
girls—the first since World War 
II—have joined the staff: Marian 
Findlay, Barbara Brown and May 
Jackson. 





M.D. tor millions... 


He writes informally but authoritatively on sneezes and 
sunburn, lollipops vs lamb chops in children’s diets, 
hard arteries and soft muscles, falling arches or hair, 
wonder drugs, operations, twins, hearts, hay fever . . . 


Dr. Theodore R. Van Dellen 


Is assistant dean of one of the best U.S. 


medical schools, director of several 
clinics, frequent contributor to leading 
medical journals ...and an experienced 
practising physician. His health column 
performs a public service, has a steady 
following of both sexes, helps get and 
hold readers. Six weekdays and Sundays. 
For open territory, proofs, prices, 


write Mollie Slott, Manager. 





Chicago Tribune-New York News 


Syndicate 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Desfor Tells 





Brother 


About Korea Problems 


By James L. Collings 


IN A LETTER to his brother Irv- 
ing, AP Newsfeatures photo col- 
umnist, Max Desfor, AP camera- 
man in Korea, writes: 

“There are bound to be close 
calls on the firing line, but I was 
lucky. Luckier, certainly, than 
Bill Blair of the Baltimore Sun 
papers, who was less than two feet 
from me when he was wounded. 

“This has been the roughest ex- 
perience on cameras I have ever 
encountered. A constant problem 
has been to keep the thick dust 


off the lens so as to be able to 

shoot pictures at all. 
“Jeep-bouncing on poor roads 

is another hazard. It loosens 


camera screws and affects focus, 
calling for frequent checking. It 
is also the cause of ground glasses 
being jarred and broken. And the 
weather is probably accountable, 
in my three months in Korea, for 
the leather peeling and the ap- 
pearance of fungus on a lens ele- 
ment.” 
Via Thumb 

Transportation is still another 
problem, Max wrote. He said 
he and the other photographers 
have no vehicles assigned them 
and so have to depend on hitch- 
hiking to the front and rear sec- 
tors. 

“It’s from the airstrips in the 
rear area,” he says, “that we dis- 
patch our film packages literally 
‘into the blue.’ Our objective is 
Tokyo, but pilots rarely are head- 
ed there directly. 

“It goes this way: I may give 
the film to one pilot who is going 
to the next big airfield. He passes 
it on to Base Operations, and BO 
finds a plane bound for Japan, 
which plane turns it over to some 
pilot headed for a base nearest 
Tokyo.” 

The final step, he said, is the 
turning over of the film to—in 
his case—the AP office. 

“For front-line shooting,” 
adds, “I discarded my regular 
leather carrying case. I use in- 
stead the bakelite case of a Rus- 
sian field telephone, which I 
picked up after a battle. It holds 
eight film packs, an extra pack 
adapter and slide, envelopes for 
shipping and paper for captions, 
as well as a can opener for C 
rations, a plastic spoon, a pack 
of cigarets and some candy... . 

“The sorriest job for me is to 
turn down the hundreds of re- 
quests from soldiers who want 
their individual pictures taken. It 
would require an automatic min- 
iature camera with ‘Inicrofilm. 
However, we try to make as many 
groups as possible for hometown 


Max 
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paper use, provided they’re doing 
something. The next problem is 
to explain to the boys that I 
can’t furnish them prints. How 
could I, since I never see them 
myself? 

The soldiers have two reactions 
to his position as a photographer, 
according to Max. 

One attitude is that as a civilian 
war photographer he must be 
making “at least $500 a week, 
plus a terrific bonus,” and have 
all the good food and liquor he 
wants. 

“Fortunately,” Max _ explains, 
“there are more who say: ‘You're 
a civilian and nobody made you 
come out here? You must be 
nuts. No one could pay me 
enough to do your job!” 


First-Class Accommodations 

THE STATLER hotel in Los 
Angeles, now being constructed, 
will provide a sweet menu for 
press photographers. 

After consultation with camera- 
men, the hotel is building a photo 
corridor along the full length of 
the main ballroom, enabling the 


photographers to conceal their 
picture making. 
The corridor will be on the 


mezzanine floor opposite a speak- 
ers’ or band platform. The lens- 
men will be able to shoot through 
apertures to any point of the 
8,500 square-foot room, and the 
“peep” holes allow for horizontal 
and vertical sweeps of the cam- 
eras. 


Sun Shines at Night 
THE Parsons (Kans.) 
ports that it has an 


Sun re- 
“unnamed 


camera” that is coming up with 
some good nighttime sports pic- 
tures. 

Bill Colvin, city editor, says: 
thing 


“The amazing about the 
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camera is its cost. A castoff 19- 
inch portrait lens, a shutter from 
a portrait camera, plus a regular 
4x5 Speed Graphic already in 
daily use and two strobe lights do 
the trick.” 

The Sun, he said, is running a 
contest to find a name for its 
improvised “bertha,” which was 
devised by staffer Lee Cates. 


McMillan, P.R. Director 

W. W. (BILLY) MCMILLAN, 
photographer - ad manager - photo- 
engraver of the Kosciusko (Miss.) 
Star - Herald, a weekly. has re- 
signed to become personnel and 
public relations director of the 
new Pathfinder division of the 
Superior Coach Corp. of Lima, 
Ohio. 

Billy brought several photo hon- 
ors to his paper, among them the 
1950 National Press Photogra- 
phers Association award for the 
best news picture of the year. 

An active member of the asso- 
ciation, he helped organize the 
Mississippi chapter of the NPPA 
and is currently president of that 
group. 


Rosecrans Honored 

CHARLES D. ROSECRANS, INP 
photographer in Korea who was 
killed in a plane crash, was hon- 
ored posthumously by U. S. Cam- 
era magazine this week at a din- 
ner held in Rochester, N. Y. 

The magazine presented him 
with its Achievement Award for 
still photography for his coverage 
of the Korean war. Sid Mautner, 
INP editor, accepted the award 
for Mr. Rosecrans. 

In addition to this honor, U. S. 
Camera will present an “incen- 
tive” Rosecrans memorial trophy 
to the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association for annual news- 
photo competition. 


Gold Coast Daily 

A new newspaper, the Gold 
Cost Daily Graphic, is being 
published by West Africa News- 
papers, Inc. as a sister publication 
of the Nigerian Daily Times. 
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Steele Names NAEA 
Nominating Group 

Cuicaco — President George 
Steele, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulle. 
tin, has appointed George Grin- 
ham, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe. 
Democrat, as chairman of the 
nominating committee for the an- 
nual meeting of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association 
here in January. 

Other members of the commit- 
tee are Patrick Rice, Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle; Earl Dempsey, 
Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler; 
Earl Maloney, Peoria (Ill.) News- 
papers; Emil Hartford, Los An- 


geles (Calif.) Times; and Al 
Hume, Regina (Sask.) Leader 
Post. 

Ss 


800 U.P. Workers 


Covered in Blue Cross 

The first national contract of 
Health Service Inc. was _ issued 
Nov. 1 with the signing of an 
agreement giving uniform Blue 
Cross coverage to approximately 
2,000 persons including 800 em- 
ployes of the United Press and 
their dependents. The contract was 
signed by Robert N. Rose, execu- 
tive vicepresident of Health Serv- 
ice, Inc. and Jack Bisco, vice- 
president of U.P. 

A total of 50 Blue Cross Plans 
in 42 states was involved in the 
arrangements. The U.P. is con- 
tributing to the program’s cost. 
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Los Angeles Mirror’s Delmar Watson 
...one of a big photography family 


six brothers—six photographers—six Graphic enthusiasts 


human interest pictures are of 
equal merit. 





™ Photography is 
a family affair 
with the Wat- 
sons! All nine 
children worked 
in moving pic- 
tures when they 
were young: 
now the six boys 
are active in 
photography. 


This is what Del says about his 
camera: “I have always used 
your Speed Graphic and have been 
using the new Pacemaker model 
since it came out. I have always 
been pleased and more than satis- 
fied with the dependable service of 
Graphics. The Pacemaker is tops. 
Incidentally all my brothers use 
Graphics too”. 


DEL WATSON 
Staff Photographer, 
Los Angeles Mirror. 


Del’s_ photogra- 
phy career started on his school 
paper and in his brother’s studio. 
Then came two years in the Coast 
Guard as a photographer, then a 
job with Acme Newspictures. 
Now Del, at twenty-four, is an up- 
and-coming staff man on the Los 
Angeles Mirror, with ten years of | 
varied photography experience be- | 


hind him. 


One of his outstanding shots, “Sea | 
Fury,” is shown above. Taken for | 
the Mirror last year, it won him 
an Honor Award in the annual 
Graflex Contest. As the other | 
illustrations show, not only are his | 
action shots exceptional, but his | 











Here’sLooking 
At You... by 
Bob Garland 


Press Photogra- 
phers are among 
the first to feel changes in the interna- 
tional situation. When the cold war 
warmed up in Korea, many photogra- 
phers were ready and willing to move 
loverseas—and many moved quickly and 
quietly. Their ranks were filled tempo- 
rarily in minor shifts at home. 

Some photographers realized suddenly 
that they hadn’t been taking good care 
lof their all-important cameras. Fortu- 
mately the inventory of cameras was 
high enough to fill rush requests. It 


‘ 











was interesting to note, however, that 
some papers and syndicates had been 
following a wise policy of gradual, or- 
ganized replacement resulting in a con- 
stant supply of cameras of good work- 
ing order. 

On maneuvers and field training as well 
as on the front lines Graphics are tak- 





ing rough treatment. Major design im- 
provements and manufacturing “know- 
how” developed by Graflex during its 
60 years of progress is paying off in 
Pacemaker Graphics that stand up won- 
derfully under the most rugged condi- 
tions. During landings, lens-shutter 
combinations often don’t escape the 
gummy spray, but the back-shutter still 
makes exposures when a quick shift to 
a barrel-mounted telephoto lens is 
needed. These and many other reasons 
are why you see the nation’s press pho- 
tographers, sailors, soldiers, and airmen 
always ready and able with a Graphic. 


November is the month for the annual 
meeting of the Managing Editors for 
the Associated Press. 














RADIO AND TELEVISION 





TV Is Big Business; 
RCA Tells It to 3 Judges 


By Jerry Walker 


JusT six pays before the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System can of- 
cially become the Color Broad- 
casting System, three federal judges 
in Chicago will be asked to put a 
stop to the whole business for the 
sake of a young industry that al- 
ready talks only in millions and 
billions. 

Nov. 14 is the day set for the 
arguments on the petition by the 
Radio Corporation of America, 
National Broadcasting Co. and 
RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 
for a permanent injunction against 
the color television decree of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. And Nov. 20 is the day set 
by the FCC for the start of com- 
mercial telecasts in color under 
the CBS standards. 

The three-judge hearing will ex- 
pedite the case, since an appeal 
from any ruling may be taken di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court. FCC 
attorneys will ask the court for 
a summary judgment dismissing 
the complaint and allowing its 
color standards to prevail. Whether 
CBS ever gets on the air com- 
mercially with its color system by 
Nov. 20 depends on whether the 
judges decide to issue a tempo- 
rary restraining order at once. 

$100,000,000 Investment 

Aide from the basic issue of 
whether CBS has the “right” color 
system or whether RCA has it, the 
RCA-NBC complaint sizes up the 
current video baby with such 
statements as these: 

_ “RCA and NBC have a present 
investment in television of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000.” 

“The television broadcast opera- 
tions of NBC represent an invest- 
ment of more than $8,000,000.” 

“The real estate, plants and 
equipment owned by RCA and 
devoted to the manufacture of 
television transmitting and receiv- 
ing apparatus and tubes represent 
an investment of more than $35.- 
000,000.” 

_“RCA’s gross sales of | tele- 
vision transmitting and receiving 
apparatus and tubes is at the an- 
nual rate of over $400,000,000.” 

“The total present investment of 
sales are estimated at $1,500,000.” 
the television manufacturing in- 
dustry is estimated at not less than 
$300,000,000. Its total annual gross 
sales are estimated at $1,500,000,- 
000.” 

“The total investment of the 
television broadcasting industry is 
estimated at $50,000,000. Its total 
annual gross income from tele- 
vision operations is estimated at 
$325,000,000.” 

“Since the fall of 1946 RCA 
has manufactured and sold to the 
public over a million and a half 
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television home receivers. The 
television receiving set industry has 
manufactured and sold an esti- 
mated total of more than 8,000,- 
000 black-and-white television 
home receivers . . . an investment 
of over two billion dollars on the 
part of the public.” 

“RCA is now in the process of 
manufacturing and marketing pres- 
ent black-and-white ——— 
will have an aggregate retail mar- 
ket value of ane than $10,000,- 
000 when completed.” 

“RCA has an inventory and has 
contracted for the purchase of 
parts and components for such 
black-and-white receivers in the ag- 
gregate amount of $55,000,000. 

‘Mechanical Harness’ 

RCA will argue that the adop- 
tion of CBS color standards will 
deprive the existing TV audience 
of a part of the broadcast service, 
the market for black-and-white re- 
ceivers would be demoralized, and 
NBC’s business will be irreparably 
injured just at a time when it has 
begun to recoup some of the 
“many millions of dollars” lost in 
the early days of telecasting. _ 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the Board of RCA, has 
summed up the contention, saying: 
“The CBS system would saddle an 
all-electronic art with a mechanical 
harness.” The main RCA point is 
that CBS color is to all-electronic 
compatible color what the old 
Theda Bara flickers are to Techni- 
color. An RCA glossary contains 
such definitions as these: _ 

CoLor-DIsk—A spinning circular 
disk having red, green and blue 
sections or filters to produce the 
individual red, green, and blue pic- 
tures in a field-sequential system. 

Cotor FLickeR—An unpleasant 
red, green, or blue flickering or 
fluttering appearance in a field-se- 
quential picture. ; 

CoLor PicTURE TUBE—A direct- 
vision color kinescope or picture 
tube showing the program in full 
color directly on the screen or 
kinescope. 

And as for letting CBS have the 
use of the RCA tri-color tube, as 
requested by the FCC, RCA Presi- 
dent Frank Folsom replied suc- 
cinctly: “If this kind of thing goes 
in America, the Phillies certainly 
missed a bet in the last World 
Series. They should have asked 
the Yanks for Joe DiMaggio.” 


Small Fry Book Fair 


Some 3,000 books for small 
fry will be on display at New 
York’s Museum of Natural His- 
tory from Nov. 15-19 during the 
Fourth Annual New York Times 
Boys’ & Girls’ Book Fair. 


Bright . 


Neighborhood Page 

THE Columbus (O.) Ohio State 
Journal has launched a Neighbor- 
hood Page, which features com- 
munity news in Columbus and vi- 
cinity. 





Wanted: Criminals 


THe Seattle (Wash.) Post-In- 
telligencer and_ radio _ station 
KOMO are cooperating in a 


weekly crime series program called 
“Wanted.” The station describes 
fugitives from justice and the 
newspaper follows up with photos 
and a report of the criminal ac- 
tivities of the wanted person. 


Illustrated History 


AN illustrated history of San 
Diego, being published in the San 
Diego (Calif.) Sunday Union, is 
providing a permanent scrapbook 
record for school teachers and 
students. The feature is drawn by 
a local aircraft worker, Mel 
James. 


Draft Questions 

THE Erie County Military Man- 
power Committee approved a 
question-and-answer series in the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News as 
the best way to inform draft- 





eligible men how they stand in | 


relation to mobilization. 


Family Night 

“FAMILY NIGHT” has been start- 
ed in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News cafeteria—a spacious setup 
in the new plant—with the idea 





that staff men might meet their | 


wives, and the kids, there for 
dinner Thursday evenings. That’s 
the night Dallas stores stay open. 


Cook of the Week 


THE Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette- 
Times has inaugurated a weekly 
feature, “Our Cook of the Week,” 
in which a local housewife is the 


subject of an interview. A picture | 


of the “cook” and her favorite 
recipe are parts of the feature. 




















Pacey and Mullins 
In New ABC Posts 


Two promotions and the crea- 
tion of an Exploitation Depart. 
ment are announced by Robert 
Saudek, Vicepresident and Assist- 
ant to the President of the Ameri- 
can Broadcatsing Co. Earl Mullin 
has been advanced to the post of 
assistant to the vicepresident, and 
will be in charge of Exploitation, 
John W. Pacey has been appointed 
Mr. Mullin’s successor as National 
Director of Publicity for ABC. 

Mr. Mullin, a graduate of the 
School of Journalism of North- 
western University, began his 
newspaper career with the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. Pacey, who spent eight 
years as a member of the Wall 
Street Journal staff, joined ABC 
as trade news editor in 1945, 

. 


Cassidy Now Heads 
NBC News Bureau 


Henry C. Cassidy, NBC’s direc- 
tor of European News, has been 
appointed director of NBC’s Ra- 
dio News and Special Events De- 
partment. 

Mr. Cassidy joined NBC as a 
correspondent in August, 1945 
after serving the Associated Press 
in Moscow. He has a background 
of newspaper work which started 
in Boston in 1931. 





MYSTERY 


MEDIA! 


Why be an “unknown” to the 
biggest newspaper spenders in 
America? 


See Pages 54, 55 
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You’ve seen television. Now you'll see 


it in its finest form—giant projections of 
special events, transmitted only to 
theatres on private wires or radio beams 


to make movie-going better than ever! 


Success of the system comes from a re- 
markable RCA kinescope, and something 
new in projection lenses. The kinescope, 
developed at RCA Laboratories, is in prin- 
ciple the same as the one on which you see 
regular telecasts. But it is small—only a few 
inches in diameter—and produces images 


New RCA Theatre Television System projects 15 x 20 foot pictures of television programs. 


Giant size Television— ‘shot from a Barrel” 


of high brilliance. These are magnified to 
15x20 feet by a “Schmidt-type” lens system 
like those used in the finest astronomical 
telescopes. 

Because of its size and shape, the new pro- 
jector is referred to by engineers as the “barrel.” 
It’s already going into theatres, where you'll 
be seeing giant television—shot from a barrel. 
See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, New York. 


The same research laboratories 
which developed RCA’s new theatre 
television system also give you big, 
brilliant pictures on 195] RCA 
Victor home receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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able, I see no objection to it. If 
the tax is a deliberate and cal- 
culated device to prevent and cur- 
tail the exercise of freedom of 
the press, such as happened in 
Louisiana some years back, then 


Georgia Papers Accept 
Local ‘License’ Tax 





in February, 1949, an attempt was 
made by certain persons in Warner 
Robins to prevent the publication 
of the Sun, and the weapon used 
was the city license on newspa- 
pers. 














CoL_uMBus, Ga.—Most Georgia 
newspapers are accepting local 
“license taxes” and are paying 
them without protest, a survey by 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association reveals. The survey 
was prepared by Maynard R. Ash- 
worth, publisher of the Columbus 
Ledger-Enquirer and chairman of 
the Legislative Committee. 

Publishers of several Georgia 
newspapers were asked to supply 
the committee with information 
on license tax procedures in their 
cities. They were asked to re- 
port on the amount of tax as- 
sessed against them, for the his- 
tory of the tax in their city, and 
for an opinion from their attorney 
as to whether such a levy was 
considered Constitutional. Addi- 
tionally they were asked to give 
the basis on which the fee is 
levied — whether on gross income, 
circulation or an arbitrary one. 

From $25 to $600 a Year 

Newspapers replying paid “li- 
cense taxes” varying from $25 to 
$600 a year. In most cases the 


figure was an arbitrary one set | 


by local authorities. Most of the 
taxes have been in existence for 


many years, though recent increas- | 
es were noted. Some publishers | 
were unable to recall when the 


tax had first been instituted. 


Although some publishers re- | 


ported strong opposition to local 
licensing of newspaper-owned 
radio stations, there was little 


recorded objection to the tax on | 


newspapers. Some typical com- 
ments: 

“We've always paid a regular 
business license here and are glad 
to do it. From that standpoint 
we consider ourselves just as any 
other business operating for a 
profit in Griffin. We’ve never ques- 
tioned the city’s right to collect 
a business license from us or any 
other business in Griffin.”—Quim- 
by Melton, Jr., Griffin Daily News. 

“Matter not generally discussed 
here — simply considered a tax 
measure and not a reprisal or 
“control of the press.” We have 


felt that newspapers should bear | 


their part of the load — we would 
fight it, if we felt it had any sin- 
ister meaning in Cartersville.”— 
M. L. Fleetwood, Cartersville 
Tribune News. 
Not Considered Infringement 
“The Morning News has always 


felt that since other businesses | 


paid a license for operation that 
it would prefer to pay the City 
License of $600 a year rather 
than take the position that it 
should be excluded as the Morn- 
ing News does not feel that the 


imposition of a license is in any | 
way an infringement of the free- 
dom of the press.” — Victor B. 
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the the tax is subject to attack.”— “There already was one news- 
Allen Post, Attorney for the Af- paper in Warner Robins. Certain 
lanta Constitution. elements in town didn’t want an- 
he guarantee of freedom of the Used as a Weapon other. When I made application 
ee ee oo forbid the taxa- The only attempt at using the for a license to publish a news- 
ng of ee or property —_ “license tax” to curtail freedom paper (the cost is a a year), 
ployed in the publishing business of the press was reported by the the rd Pe ges pb “3 
xr the imposition of reasonable Warner Robins Sun. Foy Evans, member 0 x ry a 
eset or licensing fees. If the publisher of the Sun, wrote: telephoned her and ordered her to 
cae’ “When I started my newspaper (Continued on next page) 


Jenkins, Jr., attorney for 
Savannah Morning News. 
“The general rule of law is that 


tax is for revenue and it is reason- 














...and one 
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the past four decades, the average life 
span has increased more than 35% and 
current studies in preventive medicine 
open up even brighter prospects of better 
health and longer life. 

Incidentally, much of this medical re- 
search is receiving substantial financial 
support from The Mutual Life. At pres- 
ent, we are investing more than $50,000,- 
000 in corporations doing basic research 
in such destructive diseases as cancer, 
arthritis and heart ailments ... as well 
as working to improve the products they 
supply the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions 


Reaching the age of 96 is certainly 
something to crow about. And if you are 
a Mutual Life policyholder, the achieve- 
ment is also financially important. For 
at 96, you have outlived the mortality 
tables and have become, in effect, your 
own beneficiary. 

Currently, one out of every 300 of our 
policyholders reaches 96 and receives a 
check for the full amount of his policy 
from the Company. As progress is made 
in geriatrics, the comparatively new 
branch of medicine that deals with the 
health problems of older people, a greater 
proportion of people will live longer. In 
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License Tax 
continued from page 52 





refuse to issue a permit to me. 

“I conferred with some of the 
members of city council who 
strangely (?) knew nothing at all 
about the order. They felt there 
was a misunderstanding, but there 
was nothing that could be done by 
the one with whom I happened 
to be talking at the time. I was 
advised that it would be to my 
best interest if I didn’t start a 
newspaper and I was being done 
a big favor when a license was 
refused. 

“After going round and round 
several days, I stated that I was 
publishing a paper on Feb. 24, 
1949, and it would be distributed. 








I told the city officials that I had | 


made arrangements in Macon for 
an attorney to shout ‘Freedom 
of the Press’ if any attempt was 


made to-stop the delivery of my | 


newspaper and that the Macon 
newspapers and_ radio station 
WMAZ were prepared to make 
a big issue of it. 

“I then proceeded to print the 
first issue of the Sun. As I started 
delivering this issue, the city clerk 
notified me that she had been told 
by the mayor that I ‘deserved’ a 
license and to issue one when I 
made payment.” 

Apathy Is Deplored 

The Legislative Committee’s re- 
port deplored the apathy toward 
“license taxes” displayed by the 
survey. The report states: 

“The fact that actually no harm 
has been done and-there is no im- 
mediate danger is something we 
may credit purely to the tolerance 
and integrity of present officials; 
their refusal to attempt to enforce 
the worst implications in the word 
‘license.” We must not be content 
to exist unthreatened purely on 
charitable interpretations that exist 
now. We can’t see into the future.” 

Committee’s Proposals 

The committee made following 
recommendations: 

“1. A move, first, to awaken 
all of the Fourth Estate to the 


potential danger in the ‘license 
tax.’ 
“2. Moves to convince respec- 


tive city governments of the dan- 
gers of the precedent. (Most pub- 
lishers willingly would pay the 
$25, $100, or $300 levy under 
some other guise, while balking 
at submission to a ‘license’ on 
their publications.) 

“3. Remaining constantly alert 
not only to this particular propo- 
sition but to all of the many ‘drips 
of water’ which eventually could 
smash our rock of freedom. 

“4. Continuing to cooperate 
with the SNPA in its valuable 
campaign to bring this matter to 
the fore, pledging even greater 
cooperation, and expressing to the 
SNPA office appreciation for its 
campaign.” 
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Mercators Enter Service .. . The 16th cen- 
tury cartographer Mercator did pioneer work 
in mapping the surface of the earth, particu- 
larly oceans and coast lines. Now a namesake, 
the Martin P4M-1 Mercator, is seeking out 
what is under those waters. The long-range 
anti-submarine airplanes have entered ser- 
vice with the U. S. Navy’s Atlantic Fleet, 
operating from Patuxent River, Md. 


The Martin Mercator is completely elec- 
tronically equipped with the latest in sub- 
marine detection devices. And it carries 
plenty of up-to-date destructive power. The 
new Navy patrol craft is a four-engined land- 
based plane with a piston engine and a jet 
engine in each of its two nacelles. In usual 
operation, the Mercator will use only its 
piston engines. But, for attacks on enemy 
submarines, sowing harbor mines and many 
other uses, the jets will give added speed. 
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Flying Lab Checks Pilots ... A new U.S. Air 
Force flying laboratory checks every reaction 
of a pilot in flight with a battery of special 
electronic scoring devices. The airborne psy- 
chology lab, a C-47 airplane, is equipped with 
instruments that record eye and body move- 
ments in the performance of routine flight 
tasks; reaction time under conditions of 
fatigue; ability of the pilot to stay within 
allowed flight tolerances; and a wide range of 
other data. Purpose of the studies is to design 
and develop flight equipment that will permit 
the human operator to function as efficiently 
and safely as possible. 





Martin Orders Increase . . . In addition to 
orders for military and commercial aircraft, 
the Martin Company has received Navy 
orders for quantity production of KDM-1 
pilotless aircraft for target work, 250CE air- 
craft turrets, secret guided missiles, digitars, 
computers and other special devices, particu- 
larly in the electronics field. The Martin 
2soCE turret, shown above, is probably the 
most famous aerial turret ever built. Over 
50,000 were built during World War IT. They 
are now considerably refined and advanced 
but still use the same basic design. 


High Lights... A Texas company has devel- 
oped a lightweight “hearing aid” type radio 
headset to replace the old, heavy. ear-muff 
type. Weighing less than a half ounce, the 
new unit has a quick-adjusting ear piece 
adaptable for all ear sizes, will sell for less 
than a third of the — of eos “hearing 
aid” receivers... The L Air Force is se- 
curing more than ni individual body 
measurements from 5,000 flying personnel so 
that small, medium, large and very large men 
can be better fitted with new items of per- 
sonal flight equipment. Thirty-five different 
head measurements are taken to be used as a 
basis for designing oxygen masks and helmets. 

. According to the Department of Labor, 
the work i injury rate of the aircraft industry 
in 1949 was 4.4 injuries per million man- 
hours, compared with an average rate of 15.0 
for all types of manufacturing. . . . The 
Martin Company has received an approved 
rating from the U. S. Air Force which per- 
mits it to go into production on a new con- 
tract at a moment's notice. Certification is 
based on a manual covering all aircraft manu- 
facturing processes and requires acceptance 
of the fact that the Company has an ade- 
quate inspection staff of high quality. 





. Trans World 
Airlines, which ordered 30 M: artin 4-0-4 Air- 
liners in March, has contracted for 10 more 
of the pressurized cabin, 40-passenger air- 


TWA Orders More 4-0-4's 


planes. Combined with a previously an- 
nounced order from Eastern Air Lines, this 
makes more than a_ hundred high-speed 
Martin transports in service or on order. 


Fast Ride... A 100-ft. ejection tower to train 
Air Force pilots i in methods of firing them- 
selves out of fast moving jet planes has been 
built and installed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. at Williams Air Force Base, Chand- 
ler, ariz. The pilots and seats are shot up the 
tower by a shell of approximately 37 mm. 
bore. They attain a speed of 40 m.p.h. in the 
first five feet. The shell will send pilot and 
seat an average of 50 to 60 feet up the tower. 
The tower’s additional 40 feet is for safety. 
A motor-driven windlass retrieves the seat 
and its occupant once they are shot up the 
tower and held there by a braking action. 


we 
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Newspaper budget? 





; A newspaper list was created by a top executive of this 
company and his agency. Did your newspaper make the 
grade? Promotion in Eprror & PUBLISHER was instrumental 
in getting many newspapers on this list . . . for these men, 
and most big buyers of newspaper space, faithfully read 
E & P to get all the important newspaper information so 
necessary to them in their planning of advertising and buy- 


ing of space. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Big People ... Big Newspaper Advertisers 
.. - Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read Epitor & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Intertype Regal 
will help increase 











your newspaper’s 


Readability 


' REGAL is scientifically designed to print well—and 
read well—under the exacting production conditions 
imposed by modern newspapers. That’s one reason 
why Intertype Regal ranks first in styles of news 
types in the latest tabulation by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association ... that’s why 
your Intertype man can help make your newspaper 


more readable—with Intertype Regal! 


Ask us to show you how Regal can help 
to make your newspaper more readable. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


3860 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Set in Regal. Display line Lydian Italic. 





Want your paper more readable? 
Look at this condensed showing of 
Intertype Regal with Bold—every 
size from 5 to 14 point. And note 
the legibility of Regal, even in the 
smallest sizes... 
5 Point 

IN CHOOSING a new type for news text it is 
necessary to consider a number of factors, 12345 


IN CHOOSING a new type for news text it is 
necessary to consider a number of factors. 12345 


5% Point 2 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news text it 
is necessary to consider a number of 12345 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news text it 
is necessary to consider a number of 12345 


6 Point 1 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news text 
it is necessary to consider a numb 12345 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news text 
it is necessary to consider a numb 12345 
6 Point 2 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news tex 
it is necessary to consider a num 12345 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news tex 
it is necessary to consider a num 12345 
7 Point 1 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news 
text it is necessary to consider 12345 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news 
text it is necessary to consider 12345 
7 Point 2 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news 
text it is necessary to consider 12345 
IN CHOOSING a new type for news 
text it is necessary to consider 12345 
8 Point 1 
IN CHOOSING A NEW TYPE FO 
In choosing a new type for ne 12345 
In choosing a new type for ne 12345 
8 Point 2 
IN CHOOSING A NEW TYPE FO 
In choosing a new type for 12345 
In choosing a new type for 12345 
9 Point 
IN CHOOSING A NEW TYPE F 
In choosing a new type for 12345 
In choosing a new type for 12345 
10 Point 
IN CHOOSING A NEW TYPE 
In choosing a new type 12345 
In choosing a new type 12345 


12 Point 


IN CHOOSING A NEW T 
In choosing a new t 12345 
In choosing a new t 12345 


14 Point 


IN CHOOSING A NE 
In choosing a ne 12345 
In choosing a ne 12345 


Like to see more? For a compre- 
hensive new showing of Intertype 
Regal with Bold (and other face 
combinations) call or write your 
nearest Intertype representative: 


BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
NEW ORLEANS 10, LA. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. » 
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Advantages in Plastic Molding Blanket 


Are Described; Now 


Part of a talk given at the re- 
cent New England Mechanical 
Conference. 


By Joseph D. Goggin 


Sales Manager, Newspaper 
Publishers Supply Co. 


ErrneR Larry Flint was not 
told or did not believe the errors 
in stereotype mat molding were 
supposed to exist, since it de- 
velops that ANPA research has 
established that errors in stereo- 
type mat molding can be correct- 
ed and how it may be accom- 
plished. 

The Plastic Stereotype Molding 
Blanket, a product of ANPA Re- 
search, delivers a sustained pres- 
sure force parallel with the print- 
ing surfaces of page forms, with 
pressures flowing downward into 
the form. An achievement of re- 
search which may very well prove 
to be among the leading develop- 
ments for improving the capaci- 
ties and quality of newspaper 
printing. 

Tests Made at Easton 


To determine the phenomena of 
molding stereotype mats, ANPA 
set up elaborate test apparatus in 
their research laboratories at 
Easton, Pa., facilities which ac- 
curately furnish the exact amount 
of pressure force delivered, the 
area and location of pressure dis- 
tribution and something of mold- 
ing pressure behavior encountered 
in molding operations. 

At 3770 pounds pressure deliv- 
ered per square inch, the type bowl 
depth produced measured 5.83 
thousandth and screen at 4.11 with 
the plastic blanket; whereas, at 
5220 P.S.I. using the conventional 
and compressible cork molding 
blanket next to the stereotype 
mat produced only 5.73 bowl 
depth and 3.64 screen depth. 

_ The lower case “o” and high- 
light areas of screen illustrations 
being used as reference points 
for test measurements. Measure- 
ments duplicated many times to 
msure accuracies. Tests which 
further indicate low tones, re- 
verse dots are produced better 
with free-wheeling upper cylinders 
of the mat roller, since power and 
friction driven upper mat roller 


cylinders appear to produce er- 
Tatic 


tic results, usually complete 
failure of producing low tones. 
It is not intended that the 


Plastic Molding blanket is to be 


Generally Available 


used alone in the molding blanket 
combination, with roller methods 
for molding stereotype mats. In 
addition to providing the neces- 
sary thickness, a factor of pres- 
sure load delivery, supplementary 
molding blankets, are needed to 
regulate the depth of space 
shoulders and spaces, plus the 
amount of dimensional reduction 
obtained crosswise of the page. 

The Plastic Molding Blanket 
developed to deliver sustained 
pressure force parallel to the 
printing surfaces of page forms 
with pressure flowing downward 
to increase capacities and improve 
the quality of the printed result 
is also designed to produce a di- 
mensional gain of measurement 
in one direction only—across the 
width of the page without chang- 
ing the lengthwise measurement. 
Dimensional gains of page meas- 
urement obtained through stereo- 
type mat shrinkage are produced 
chemically and occurs in both di- 
rections, whereas the dimensional 
gain produced by the plastic blan- 
ket is produced mechanically. 

Improved Printing 

Incidentally, one of the chief 
problems of stereotype mat mold- 
ing since the inception of the cold 
process of stereotyping was to 
avoid mechanical dimensional 
loss, increasing the width meas- 
urement of the page. 

The New York Journal-Amer- 
ican adopted the regular use of 
the plastic molding blanket last 
June and reports a consistent me- 
chanical gain of 3/16-inch across 
the width of their pages, permit- 
ting use of lower moisture content 
mats, further improving printing 
quality and stepping up production 
cycles. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
obtains %-inch gain plus im- 
proved printing performances as 
may be confirmed. The Provi- 
dence Journal accepts the advan- 
tages of the Plastic Blanket wait- 
ing adjustments of mat moistures 
for regular adoption, and simil- 
arly others here in New England 
as well as newspaper publications 
throughout the country, are using 
or preparing to use the Plastic 
Molding Blanket. 

It is apparent at this time that 
the successful and satisfactory use 
of the No-Drift Plastic Stereo- 
type Molding Blanket will place 
certain limits on tolerances of sur- 
face levels. The best results be- 
ing obtained from a printing sur- 
face level in type forms all at 
.918-inch uniformly high regard- 
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less of area. The compensators 
for elevating and lowering of any 
surface to include halftones, 
rules, etc., prove unfavorable with 
the plastic molding blanket and 
are umnecessary with sustained 
pressure force at the printing level 
of .918-inch. 

Flat stereotype plates of un- 
even thickness and height, un- 
shaved, are obviously contrary to 
a parallel level result in mats and 
plates, similarly faulty levels of 
the stereotype chase frame which 
are believed true sources of type 
damage. 

The Plastic Molding Blanket is 
immediately available to news- 
paper publications from all 
sources of stereotype mat manu- 
facture and stereotype supply 
houses, with recommendations of 
use. It is furnished in one stand- 
ard size and thickness only 21- 
inch by 25-inch by %-inch. 

Caution is made in establish- 
ing techniques for use of the 
Plastic Molding Blanket to great- 
ly reduce molding pressure. 








Complete Offset 
Plant at Boston U. 


A complete offset printing labo- 
ratory has been added to the Di- 
vision of Journalism in Boston 
University’s school of public rela- 
tions and communication. 

Equipment in the laboratory in- 
cludes a DSJ model of the Vari- 
typer, an electric typewriter-com- 
posing machine; an engraving cam- 
era; offset press and incidental 
equipment. 

States John H. Gleason, direc- 
tor of the division of journalism: 
“We are now teaching students 
to think in terms of simplifled pub- 
lication.” 





Indications are at this time that 
the plastic blankets will not de- 
teriorate or wear out, but may be 
damaged beyond further use 
through unusual conditions that 
would damage any stereotype 
molding blanket. 


Seattle Times Has $2,500,000 Expansion; 
Color from Soft Packing Effects Saving 


By Campbell Watson 


Success of color printing from 
soft packing is reported by the 
Seattle (Wash.) Times, where a 
new color press has been in oper- 
ation since May. 

The method also is providing 
substantial savings in time and 
economies in production, it was 
learned in a visit to the Times. 
The newspaper plant has been in 
continual expansion since 1948, 
with one more step remaining to 
complete a $2,500,000 program. 

The soft packing method is in 
use on a new Goss Multi-Color 
press which prints the Sunday 
color comic and magazine sections 
during the week, working continu- 
ously on the alternate projects. 

Crebassa Is Foreman 


The satisfactory use of the soft 
packing method is a triumph for 
Leslie Crebassa, Times pressroom 
foreman. Most pressroom experts 
hold that color printing should be 
done by the semi-hard or hard 
packing methods. Crebassa was 
convinced soft packing would do 
the job. He proved that the 
tedious make-ready process could 
be eliminated when the new color 
press went into operation last 
May—and has kept on froving it 
since. 

The new color press was in- 
stalled in jig time. The substruc- 
ture was positioned on March 14 


last, and the press put into reg- 
ular production on May 25. 

“It would have been in opera- 
tion three weeks earlier had the 
wiring kept up with the press 
erection,” said Harry Cahill, gen- 
eral manager of the Times. 

The Times color printing ac- 
tivities customarily include a 
comic section of 16 pages printed 
in full color and a tabloid Sun- 
day magazine section which aver- 
ages around 24 pages weekly. 

The soft-pack color press is 
but one feature of the extended 
Times plant and facilities. Newly 
placed in operation is an eight- 
unit Goss Headliner press com- 
plete with two folders, with pro- 
vision made for adding eight ad- 
ditional units and another folder. 
Erection began June 12 and was 
completed in late August. After 
a series of test runs the press 
went into regular production early 
in September. 

Additions to Building 

Preceding the equipment instal- 
lations were further additions to 
the Times building. Each of the 
four floors on the north end of 
the building was extended 55 feet. 
A fifth and lower floor was added 
to the new addition running from 
the end of the former building to 
the property line which provides 
an underground storage area for 
newsprint for more than 1,000 

(Continued on next page) 
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In Case of Fire: Always Be Ready; 


Extra Expense Insur 


Text of an article in the Iowa 


Publisher. 
a 
By Walter E. Williams 
Publisher, Fairfield (la.) Daily 
dger 


How much experience does one 
need to become a qualified “ex- 
pert” on what to do when you 
have a fire in your newspaper 
plant? I don’t know. But I 
have found that you learn rapidly. 
And the teacher doesn't give you 
time to do it over if you got the 
wrong answer the first time. 

A fire which started above the 
ceiling of the second floor of our 
building started during the noon 
hour on May 23. In two hours 
we had no top floor. We did 
have three feet of water in our 
pressroom and _ paper storage 
room. That water had passed 
through our composing room and 
offices. Since the fire did not 
reach any of our equipment our 
problem, except for the building, 
boiled down to: “What do you do 
after a flood?” 

You Keep Going 

In case of flood or fire there is 
only one answer—you keep going. 
We missed the issue of the date 
of our fire. The next day we had 
the composition and printing done 
at the Ottumwa Courier. The 
third day we were back in our 
own composing room and _ the 
sixth day we were back in our 
own pressroom. In three months 
we will be back in our offices. 

The best advice we can give 


is what to do BEFORE a fire. 
Fortunately we had done those 
things right for the most part. 


But we might have been wrong 
except for the advice of our insur- 
ance agent, given us at the right 
time. 

First, be sure that your fire in- 
surance coverage is adequate. If 
you haven’t an appraisal you may 
be surprised at what has hap- 
pened to values in recent years. 

Insurance Pointers 

Second (and in the newspaper 
business this may well be first in 
importance) carry business inter- 
ruption and extra expense insur- 
ance. Your financial protection 
in these policies can be greater 
than your fire loss. By the na- 
ture of the newspaper business 
you don’t suspend operations. It 
can be costly to “keep on keep- 
ing on.” And it is most com- 
forting to have insurance cover- 
age for that kind of loss. 

In answer to the question: what 
does one do after a fire? the ob- 
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ance Is Comforting 


vious answer is that you find some 
place to print your newspaper. 
Then you tell the insurance com- 
panies what your loss is. 

If you haven’t an appraisal 
you should at least keep a com- 
plete inventory of your plant in 
the safe. Insurance companies 
want to know what you had in 
your plant. Approximate figures 
or gross value figures are unsatis- 
factory to adjusters and will sure- 
ly be expensive for you. Have 
it down on paper before a fire. 


Take Your Time 
Then take your time at making 
the insurance settlement. That's 


satisfactory with insurance com- 
panies. They want to pay what 
they owe. They don’t want to 
pay more than they owe. 

Example: In our case our first 
appraisal on the loss on an ad- 
dressograph machine and list was 
a $34 service bill. A month later 
we discovered that the loss was 
about $600 on that item. Such 
wide variance can, of course, oc- 
cur most easily when water dam- 
age is involved. 

It surprised us 
hot water which has filtered 
through wood ash will corrode 
foundry type beyond salvage. If 
you thought type and water will 
mix you can revise your informa- 
tion to the fact that type and fire 
and water will not mix. 

Tarpaulins Helped 

In our case we saved several 

thousand dollars damage to type- 


to learn that 


setting machines by throwing 
hastily secured tarpaulins over 
them. It might serve some reader 


of this piece to remember that un- 


fortunate experience which we 
had. Somebody thought fast. 
Frequent inquiries of how any- 


body ever thought of that just 
point up to the fact that when 
fire breaks out in your plant or in 
your home many of the wrong 
things are done. In our own case 
the office staff got out without 
closing the safe which contained 
all our permanent and valuable 
records. 

One thing we have learned and 
are doing something about is to 
design our building so that all 
heavy machinery is on concrete 
floors and under fireproof roof. 
That’s not complete protection 
against fire loss, but it should 
be effective help against having 
the loss so great that you'll be 
out of business for a long period. 

The greatest values in a news- 
paper plant are the intangibles. 
Time is one of those values when 
you’ve had a fire. Our own ex- 
perience has convinced us that 
every insurance program should 
cover that intangible and all plant 


design and planning should be 
built around the assumption that 
if you have a fire you are going 
to keep on printing a newspaper. 





Seattle Times 
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tons. On top of the newsprint 
storage area an Off-street loading 
area is provided for the company’s 
delivery trucks. 

The Times’ $2,500,000 expan- 
sion program began in November, 
1948, with the construction of a 
new garage on property across 
the alley from this main building. 
This was followed by the addi- 
tion to the main plant which in- 
volved relocating, moving, and 
expanding practically every one of 
its mechanical departments. A 
new color pressroom was added 
and a new engraving room was lo- 
cated on the top floor of the new 
pressroom wing. Editorial, art, and 
Sunday feature departments were 
moved into new quarters, as were 
the Associated Press and Wire- 
photo. The mailing room was 
doubled in size. At the moment 
the composing room is being ex- 
panded into an area vacated by 
some of the departments which 
were moved. 

Project Begun in 1948 

The remaining phase of the ex- 
pansion program comprises the 
alterations and additions to the 
Times Goss Anti-Friction press. 
Attachments have been manufac- 
tured and are ready for shipment 
to Seattle, which will make the 
Goss Anti-Friction press identical 
with the new Goss Headliner press 
recently put into operation. This 
work is scheduled for December 
and its completion will round out 
the Seattle Times expansion pro- 
gram begun late in 1948. 

“Construction of the addition 
to the building and the moving of 
departments were done while the 
general operations of the news- 
paper continued without inter- 
ruption,” reported Mr. Cahill, 
who was in charge of the expan- 
sion and building program which 
included the installation of new 
equipment in the pressroom and 
stereotype departments. 


New Equipment 
At Linotype School 


Students at the University of 


Missouri Linotype School now 
have the use of a new Blue 
Streak model 31 and a Little 


Giant model 5, which have been 
installed at the school. 

A total of five Linotypes are 
now active at the school, thus per- 
mitting each student five hours 
of actual machine practice per 
week. About 400 students have 
completed their training at the 
school. 


Composing Room Trio 
Offer Efficiency Service 


Formation of Efficiency Asso. 
ciates, Inc., counselors in the 
elimination of troublesome and jp. 
efficient mechanical department 
methods, is announced by three 
veteran composing room workers 
in Indianapolis. 

President of the company js 
Marion F. Bundy, of the Indian. 
apolis Times. W. W. Wever, now 
residing in Dallas, Tex., and for 
many years production manager 
of newspapers in Ohio, is secre. 
tary-treasurer; and T. A. Paul Pol- 
lard, Terre Haute, Ind., is vice. 
president. The company will have 
offices in Indianapolis and Dallas, 

Mr. Bundy said “the function 
of the new organization is to pro- 
mote efficient and economical 
operations of newspaper compos- 
ing rooms to the end that a better 
understanding will exist between 
management and employes.” 

The service will be available 
both to small newspapers and large 
ones. 


N. Y. News Produces 
40-Pg. Roto Section 


A 40-page Coloroto Section 
rolled off the rotogravure presses 
Oct. 3, marking the completion of 
a $750,000 expansion project and 
another milestone in the progress 
of the New York News. 

The project, which was designed 
to double the capacity of the roto 
presses, involved the adding of 
these units to each of the 
three eight-unit roto presses in the 
Brooklyn plant. The addition of 
the nine new Goss units and three 
Hoe paper reels now permits the 
printing of issues containing up to 
64 pages. 

The issue of Oct. 15 was the first 
Coloroto Section to benefit from 
the new press arrangement. It fea- 
tured 24 pages with color, new edi- 
torial presentations which were de- 
veloped during the past year, and 
more advertising than it was here- 
tofore possible to print. 


All Office Phones 
Can Dial Outside 


The Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. has _ taken 
steps toward providing the Pied- 
mont Publishing Co. with its own 
telephone system. 

When it is ready for operation, 
the system will provide a dial 
service between phones inside the 
office and a straight outside dial 
system. The new equipment vill 
serve all departments of the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal and Sentinel 
and Radio Station WSIJS. 

The operator will be able to 
give more time to calls coming 
into the firm since all of the 75 
telephones in the newspapers and 
radio station may secure outside 
service merely by dialing. 
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CHANGED TIMES OFTEN 
REQUIRE PRESSROOM CHANGES 


The importance of buying the right equipment to meet the 
proper requirements is sometimes overlooked in the perusal of 
details. , 


SCOTT Presses are technically ahead because they are planned 
ahead to meet these requirements and any future ones that 
might develop with the minimum of inconvenience and expense 
to the publisher. 





BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 
| BUY A SCOTT! 


Tell us your requirements, we have the Press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
New Top Blankef 
In Spherekofe Line 


A new glass beaded top blanket 
for use on newspaper impression 
cylinders is announced by Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul. 

The new blanket material— 
“Spherekote” brand top blanket, 
developed after nearly two years 
testing in the field—is designed “to 
give sharper impressions and clean 
up first impression offset.” 

Coated with millions of micro- 
scopic glass beads—60,000 to 120,- 
000 per square inch—the new 
blanket is made in both .083- and 
.093-inch thickness, as compared 
to the 0.26-inch thickness of the 
earlier drawsheet. 

The thicker construction is due 
to several plys of high tensile 
strength cloth, an inner core or 
“cushion coat” of specially formu- 
lated oil resistant rubber, and an 
oil resistant rubber surface coat. 

When used with a cork under- 
packing, the new blanket offers 
a durable and extremely hard, yet 
resilient press packing. During 
one test the blanket outwore two 
sets of corks used as underpack- 
ing, the producer explained. 

Tests also show that the new 
blanket will not beat down during 
use, nor form bolsters. It can be 
used equally well on both new and 
old high-speed presses. 


Paper Warehouse 
For Raleigh Dailies 


Construction of a wuewsprint 
warehouse has been started by 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server directly behind the Observ- 
er’s building. 

The N&O had planned to begin 
building a new plant last summer 
but was forced into a postpone- 
ment by the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war. The paper now is com- 
pleting the installation of a four- 
unit Hoe press which formerly 
served as an auxiliary press for 
the New York Sun. 











Million Dollar Show 


When the saies contracts were 
tabulated after the Chicago 
Grapnic Arts Exposition, Ameri- 
can Lype Founders had sold more 
than a million dollars’ worth of 
printing presses, process cameras, 
plate-making equipment, foundry 
type and other items for compos- 
ing room, press room and bindery 
which it supplies to the trade. 





Linotype Booklets 
Aid lype Selection 


A One-Line Specimen Book of 
Linotype faces will be distributed 
to Linotype users within the next 
few weeks by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. Actually a dictionary 
of Linotype typographic resources, 
the book includes one-line show- 
ings of 1260 individual type faces, 
more than 1400 items of decora- 
tive material, and 121 individual 
alphabets of popular body and dis- 
play types. 

More than two years were re- 
quired for the ccmpilation, com- 
position, printing, and binding of 
the Linotype One-Line book, and 
while it is similar in size to the 
1948 supplement of Linotype faces, 
it is far greater in scope. 

Another folder, “A Handy Di- 
gest of Today’s Most Popular Body 
Faces,” is Linotype’s answer to 
the frequently asked question, 
“What type face shall I use?” Fif- 
teen type faces are listed, with prac- 
tical information on their effective 
use. 

The booklet was produced as an 
aid to advertising artists and pro- 
duction men, designers, printers, 
and publishers and is being sent, 
on request, to all those interested 
in printing types. 


Congratulations 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank: Newton of 
West Hartford, Conn., are mark- 
ing their 50th wedding anniversary. 
Mr. Newton is assistant foreman 
of the stereotype department, 
Hartford Times. He has been em- 
ployed by the afternoon daily for 
57 years. His record makes him 
the Times’ oldest employe in point 
of service. 
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BEVERIDGE DRY MATS 


We are California Distributors 
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Goodyear Press Blankets and Rollers 
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Monufactures— SMATCO Stereotyping Machinery 





Press Room and Stereotype Supplies 


os : 
MACHINE & TOOL CO. &Z” 


Sp 


EST. 1921 


1151 TEMPLE ST., LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS 








Many Dailies Order 
Wood Equipment 


Recent purchases of Wood web- 
splicing equipment have been an- 
nounced by Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corp. as follows: six 
reels and stationary strap tensions 
for Saginaw (Mich.) News, and 
six Electro-tab Autopasters for 
Detroit (Mich.) News. 

Stereotype machinery manufac- 
tured by Wood has been ordered 
by Altoona (Pa.) Times-Tribune, 
Anderson (ind.) Herald-Bulletin 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Press, Ashe- 
ville (N. CC.) Citizen-Times, 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer & 
News, Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer, 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, 
Concord (N. C.) Tribune, Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee, Greenwood (S. C.) 
Index-Journal, Houston (Tex.) 
Post, Lebanon (Pa.) News. 


Also Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times-Mirror, Middletown (0O.) 
News-Journal, Montreal (Que.) 


Star, New Haven (Conn.) Regis- 
ter, Newcastle (Ind.) Courier- 
Times, Roanoke (Va.) Times- 
World, Rockford (Ill.) Star-Reg- 
ister and Republic, Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee, Troy (N. Y.) Rec- 
ord, Washington (D.C.) Times- 
Herald, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record-Times- 
Leader, and Wilmington (Del.) 
News-Journal. 











Daily Expands Home 
At Richmond, Calif, 


Consirucuon has begun op g 
$250,000 home for the Richmond 
(Calif.) Independent, published by 
Leo E. Owens, who also operates 
a group of Texas newspapers, 

The reinforced concrete struc. 
ture will connect with the preg 
building erected for the Indepen. 
dent just before the war, ope 
block from the present Newspaper 
plant. 

The completed plant will pro. 
vide the Independent with a street 
to street structure occupying eight 
lots just off the main business 
street. The new building will be 
one and a half stories high and 
will be provided with modem 
lighting facilities and air condition. 
ing equipment. 

The building ‘s scheduled to be 
ready for occupancy in February 
or March. 


CR Renovated 


The composing room of the 
Burbank (Calif.) Daily Review 
was put into operation again last 
month after extensive renovating 
and repair. Composition and make- 
up work had been done in the 
composing room of the neighbor- 
ing Glendale News-Press since 
the paper was purchased by South- 
ern California Associated News- 
papers last May. 
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It can’t 


happen Here 


Spartan Perforator 
tapes just never break, 
The uniformity of the 
tape guarantees 
smooth performance. 
Will take “backing 
up” too. Seven colors 
in stock. 
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WITH A 


AIOE Colr-Conertble Les 


YOU ARE ASSURED 


—dependable high-volume, high-quality 
production, because of the efficiency of 
Hoe design and precision construction 

with the finest quality of materials. 


—maximum convenience and safety of 
operation, because of the incorporation 

of notable and exclusive features developed 
| by Hoe during its one hundred thirty years’ 
experience in building newspaper presses. 


—unequaled ease of installation of additional 
color printing facilities, whenever required 
to meet increased demands for R.O.P. color. 


These are the reasons that so many 
Hoe Color-Convertible Newspaper Presses 
are being installed by publishers who insist 
on the finest possible press equipment. 








C, 910 East 138th Street New York 54, N, Y. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


$300,000 Plant 
For Orlando Papers 





CONSTRUCTION work has been 
started on N. Orange Ave., to 
provide a new home for the 


Orlando Morning Sentinel, the Or- 
lando Evening Star and the Or- 
lando Sunday Sentinel-Star. 

The building will be built by 
Martin Andersen, president of Or- 
lando Daily Newspapers, Inc., as 
trustee for Marcia and Dorris 
Andersen, daughters of the pub- 
lisher and owners of the property. 
It will cost approximately $300,- 
000. 

Completion of the new Sentinel- 
Star building is scheduled for late 
spring of 1951. It will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 

The structure itself will be of 
reinforced concrete frame with 
steel joist and concrete floor and 
roof construction. It has been 
designed so a third floor may be 


added at a later date. The ex- 
terior walls will be of concrete 
block, stuccoed on the outside, 


and furred, lathed and plastered 
on the inside. The interior par- 
titions will be of gypsum tile with 
plaster finish. 

All ceilings will be acoustically 
treated, as will be the walls in the 
noisy areas. The floors will have 
an asphalt tile finish with the ex- 


ception of the lobby which will | 
and the | 
composing room with its special | 


have a terrazzo floor, 


two-inch wood block floor. 
The front of the building will 


have an imposing two-toned “Key- | 


stone” facing—a Florida coral 
rock—with a projecting plate- 
glass entrance two stories high. 


Above the entrance, on an alumi- 
num background. will be a five- 
foot diameter clock augmented on 
one side by a thermometer, and 
on the other by a barometer. 
The lobby will be entered from 
Orange Ave., through plate-glass 
doors which set back 20 feet from 
the Orange Ave. sidewalk, a 















THAT 


SWING / 


Exacting executives and pro- 
duction experts find that effi- 
ciency swings upward at lock- 
up time. Ditto saved time and 
cost. 


A perfect mat, a perfect plate 
are no guarantees if the 
chase is faulty. 


Consult :— 


pleasing design of landscaping be- 
ing planned for the setback area. 
The heavy doors will open auto- 
matically upon a touch of the 
handle. The lobby will be two 
stories high with the circulation 
department on the right and the 
advertising department on the left. 
These departments will be sepa- 
rated from the lobby with coun- 
ters of natural wood. 

The new building will be im- 
mediately adjacent to the already- 
existing pressroom building, af- 
fording easy access from the com- 
posing room on the first floor. 


New CR Foreman 


Arthur J. Hutchison was ap- 


pointed composing room foreman 
of the Seattle (Wash.) Times re- 
cently, succeeding B. J. McLaugh- 
lin, resigned. Mr. Hutchison went 
Oakland 


to Seattle from the 
(Calif.) Post-Enquirer. 


New Plant Begun 
At Battle Creek 


Ground was broken this week 
for the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer and News’ new building, a 
two-story structure which will pro- 
vide 50,000 square feet of room 
for newspaper operations. Pro- 
vision will be made for the addi- 
tion of a third story. 

When the building, re- 
inforced concrete with white 
limestone facing, has been com- 
pleted, the newspaper will trans- 
fer its operations from downtown 
West State Street where it has 
been located since 1930, to the 
new site, at West VanBuren and 
Tompkins streets, overlooking the 
business district. . 

The plans call for a connect- 
ing use of the former Moon- 


of 











Th LUDLOW 


Offers All These Advantages 


@ Type supply that never runs out 


@ Instant change of size or face 


@ Faster setting—matrix “gathering” 


Up-to-the-minute typeface designs 


Large size advertising figures 


No worn or broken letters 


* 

s 

Wide selection of faces—fu!l size range w 
* 

Superior figures for price composition e 
e 

Used effectively by competent compositors @ 
® 

> 

« 


Rapid and easy spacing 





Low-cost display composition 


Journal building which has beg 
the property of the Enquirer ang 
News and Federated Publications, 
Inc., since that newspaper was 
acquired in 1940. But all major 
newspaper activity, except the 
photographic department, will be 
housed in the new structure, A, |. 
Miller, Enquirer and News pub. 
lisher said. 

A Goss Headliner, 64 pages, js 
being built by the Goss Printing 
Co. 

The basement will be used to 
store the newspaper’s fleet of de. 
livery trucks and newsprint supply, 


Weekly's New Home 


The Shades Valley Sun, a five. 
year-old weekly published by 
George H. Watson at Homewood, 
Ala., has moved into a new $75, 
000 plant equipped with new 
press, typesetting machines and 
composing room necessities, 








Economies of all-slug make-up 
Self-quadding and self-centering 

Long lines with single justification 
Unbreakable italics and scripts 

Slugs withstand severe molding pressure 
Corrections once made stay that way 
Simplicity of mechanism and operation 
No cost for type making 


Economy of floor space 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 ciybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
‘Page Costs’ Don't 
Tell Service Cost 





Excerpt from an address to the 
Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers and Finance Officers. 


* 
By Leon A. Link 


Production Manager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

For many years we have heard 
about “page costs” as a means of 
arriving at Composing room oper- 
ating costs. Page costs are gen- 
erally arrived at by dividing the 
composing room payroll by the 
number of pages produced in the 
home edition. Anyone who thinks 
page costs are a good yardstick 
to make comparisons between 
newspapers lacks a lot of knowl- 
edge about the operation of a 
newspaper. 

The only sensible way to ar- 
rive at costs of composing room 
operation is to determine the 
hours devoted to setting, proof- 
reading, correcting and making 
up columns of reading matter and 
advertising that was ordered set. 
It costs as much to set a column 
of type that is thrown away by 
the editor, or to set an ad that 
is killed by the advertising depart- 
ment, as it does to set the column 
of news or ads that is used in the 
newspaper. The cost of compos- 
ing room operation is more close- 
ly associated with the amount of 
service ordered than with what is 
printed in the final edition. 

Adman Has No Responsibility 

Too many newspaper people 
are not cost-conscious. In most 
manufacturing plants, when one 
department causes cost to increase 
in another, the head of the de- 
partment responsible for the in- 
creased cost has to assume at 
least some of the responsibility. 
Not so in the newspaper, par- 
ticularly the advertising depart- 
ments. The advertising salesman 


has practically no responsibility 
insofar as manufacturing costs are 
concerned. He is judged by the 
number of agate lines or inches 
of space he sells. 

If the advertising department 
had some responsibility for 
creased cost, particularly so if the 
increase was 
then 
sume that department might be- 


in- | 


caused by waste, | 
it seems reasonable to as- | 


come more interested in eliminat- | 


ing waste and in helpiag to keep 
down increased costs. In many 
newspapers today, the advertising 
department can order an ad re- 
set several times without any cost 
obligation, no matter how much 


cost the resetting may have caused | 


in the composing room and other 
departments. To a more or less 
extent, service ordered by the 
news departments in many news- 
papers is also more costly than it 
need be. Some better accounting 
of these operations might be bene- 
ficial. : 
Meaningless Figures 


The accounting department in 


many newspapers provides man- | 


agement and department heads 
with reports showing the operat- 
ing cost of the different depart- 
ments for certain periods. In 
many plants these figures are pre- 
sumed, among other things, to 
reflect the efficiency of the de- 
partment head. 
accurate, they are important and 


helpful, but if they are not—be- | 


cause items that are not a part 
of operation are included—then 
it seems to me some accounting 
changes are in order. 


If the pressroom operation fig- 
ures include the cost of paper, 
ink, etc., then the total figure is 
meaningless insofar as it gives 
any worthwhile information per- 
taining to operation § efficiency. 
The man in charge of the press- 
room has nothing to do about the 





size of the paper and the number 


of copies printed. Our Plain 
Dealer reports separate paper and 
ink from other 
in the pressroom, 
for a more simple, more accurate 
and more-to-the-point report than 


when all these items were wrapped | 


up in one package. 





Now being completed: 


100 W. Monroe 





The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, British Columbia 
The Daily Tribune, Royal Oak, Michigan 


DESIGNERS OF 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
New Plant — Modernizations — Production Layouts 


A few of our achievements over our 35 years — 


St. Louis Star-Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


The State Journal, Lansing, Mich. 


Our brochure on request. 


MORTON L, PEREIRA & ASSOCIATES 


Architects © Engineers 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
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CAMERAS DARKROOM EQUIPMENT STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS — EQUIPMENT SENSITIZING EQUIPMENT 
FILMS PRINTING EQUIPMENT TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


ETCHING EQUIPMENT CARBON TISSUE 


CHEMCO COLD GRID PRINTER 















































CHEMCO COLD 
GRID PRINTER 
MODEL 3000 


Simple Control Panel 
Operates Vacuum 
Source, Lights, Timer 
and Instruction Plates. 
Includes Pilot Light, 
On-Off Switch and 
Vacuum Indicator. 


No glare . .. no smoke . . . no fumes, and no 
excessive heat! And in just about half the space 
required for the ordinary frame and arc setup, the 
Chemco Cold Grid Printer provides printing efficiency 
and convenience unequalled by anything on the 
market. 

The unit utilizes a vacuum printing frame and 
a high actinic light source to accommodate plates up 
to 24” x 30”. Average printing time is four minutes 
under the Chemco specified illuminant, diffused to 
eliminate the imperfections of scratches, dirt and 
flaws on the printing frame glass. 


The Chemco Cold Grid Printer effects almost 
unbelievable economies in power, maintenance and 
space. For example, it draws only 1500 Watts as 
compared to 7500 Watts needed for the average 
printing arc... and operates from any ordinary 110 
Volt AC line! 

You'll want to know a lot more about this 
money saving Chemco machine . . . send for complete 
information now. 


@ 


CHEMCO Altea cel a telat elea gs 
COMPANY, INC. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL 


BRANCHES 


OFFICES Gi 


New York 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 





Faster Composing 
From U-and-Ic? No 


By Bernerd Stern 


CaN operators set more type 
from all-cap wire copy or from 
upper and lower case copy? 

Newspaper mechanical superin- 
tendents have discussed this ques- 
tion from time to time. In 1946, 
Fred W. Schaub, business manager 
of the Decatur (Ill.) Herald & 
Review, brought the problem up 
at the ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
ence. 

It has also been claimed that 
some editorial departments are as 
eager as their composing room su- 
perintendents to make the change 
in teletype transmission from all- 
caps to caps and lower case. 

The chief reason for making 
the change-over would be that 
upper and lower case copy was 
easier to read and would increase 
the production of typesetting ma- 
chines. Proof that this is so was 
furnished several years previously 
by two University of Minnesota 
psychologists who found that all- 
cap copy is read 12% more slowly 
than copy set in upper and lower 
case. 

Experiment with Trainees 

Recently the writer conducted 
an experiment at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Newspaper Pro- 
duction Laboratory with 12 train- 
ees. Each of the trainees had 12 
weeks of training. They were 
able to set an average of one- 
half galley an hour of type com- 
pared to an experienced operator 
who can set twice this amount 
per hour. 

The experiment was conducted 
as follows: 

The writer took 130 Associated 
Press stories and cut them into 
page sizes of 8% inches by 11 
inches. These were retyped in 
upper and lower case with care 
taken to have the same number 
of words per line and the same 
number of lines per page in the 
typewritten copy as were in the 
wire stories. 

Stories varied in length from 
60 words to 800 and contained all 
types of news—crime, weather, 
sports, national, international, fi- 
nancial, etc. However, box scores 
and material usually set in agate 
type were omitted. 

First Caps Then l.c. 

The operators were given the 
chance to set the same story twice 
—once from wire all-cap copy, 
and the second time from the 
typewritten upper and lower case. 
A record was kept daily of the 
amount of type set by each oper- 
ator from the two versions and 
the number of errors each made. 

It may be added that this ex- 
periment was conducted twice. 
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Each time a different set of oper- 
ators was used. 

The experiment disclosed that 
there was no significant difference 
in the amount of type set, regard- 
less of whether the copy was all- 
cap wire copy, or upper and 
lower case typewritten copy. The 
average speed on wire copy of 
the 12 trainees was 1.48 lines per 
minute, and on the typewritten 
copy, 1.51 lines per minute. 


As far as errors in typesetting 
were concerned, the experiment 
disclosed little difference also. On 
wire copy the 12 trainees made 
.0S5 errors per line and on type- 
written copy, the average was .056 
errors per line. This is equiva- 
lent to 12 errors per galley. 

The writer would like to stress 
again that the operators partici- 
pating in the experiment were 
trainees and as a group was about 
half as fast and made twice as 
many errors per galley in setting 
type as an experienced operator. 

After the experiment was con- 
cluded the trainees were ques- 
tioned as to which type of copy 
they preferred to set —all-caps 
wire copy or upper and lower 
case typewritten copy. More than 
75% claimed they preferred up- 
per and lower case because it 
was easier to read and caused less 
strain on the eyes. 


RCA to Engineer 
Color Equipment 


A color reproduction machine 
of greater precision and flexibility 
for newspapers, magazines, photo- 
engravers, printers and lithogra- 
phers is envisioned by the RCA 
Victor Division of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

This was done in connection 
with an announcement that under 
an agreement with Interchemical 
Corporation, RCA is entering the 
field of precision color reproduc- 
tion equipment for the graphic 
arts. 

RCA will undertake a compre- 
hensive engineering and develop- 
ment program intended to perfect 
and make available to the indus- 
try the precision-reproduction and 
time-saving advantages of Inter- 
chemical’s Electronic Correction 
Apparatus. 


Oregon Hospifality 


The Amity (Ore.) Standard has 
announced plans to move into a 
larger building in the near future. 
The announcement in the paper 
added: “There will be much more 
room in the front office and if 
any of you want to come in and 
rest your weary bones, you will 
be more than welcome to do so.” 


Larger Type 


Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
and Evening Press have changed 
from Ionic to 7%-point Corona 
on 8'%-point slug. 


100°”° Shell Casts, 
Machine Devised 


Excerpt from a talk at the 

annual convention of Pennsyl- 

vania Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 


By James Lithgow 


Mechanical Superintendent, 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator 


WHEN we decided to eliminate 
hard work and material necessary 
for making type-high castings, I 
designed a machine to streamline 
the operation. 

It is a Stripping and Shaving 
Machine and is used to cut and 
shave Ludlow or Lino slugs to 
shell thickness so that they can 
be placed on a permanent metal 
base in a form. The Shel! Casting 
can be placed in an advertisement 
at any angle desired or used in 
mortise work. This machine 
weighs about 75 pounds and is 
18 inches by 18 inches. It is 
small and compact and can be 
placed on a bench or table and 
is operated by a quarter horse 
power motor. 

It consists of a block on which 
is mounted a movable carriage 
operated by a hand-lever; a saw; 
a shaving knife, and a motor to 
drive the saw. When it is desired 
to cut a slug to shell height it is 
placed in a slot ‘in the carriage 
and a turn of the lever runs it 
through the motor-driven saw. 
The lever is then reversed and 
the carriage returns, passing the 
shell over the knife which shaves 
it to exact height. An adjustment 
is made in the slot to cut lines 
to zinc thickness. 

The Grocery Ad Problem 


These shell castings are of ex- 
ceptional utility in grocery ads to 
show weights, pounds, jars, etc. 
They may be set several to a line 
and several lines can be stripped 
and shaved at once and can be 
stuck into place on a Ludlow slug. 
Ludlow slugs are the same height 
as our base so there is no need to 
cut the slug to insert the small 
type which otherwise would be 
necessary. 

This practice makes it neces- 
sary for us to keep on hand a 
quantity of material to form a 
base and we make all our base 
material from ordinary stereo 
metal. We cut the metal into 
6-em strips 1, 2, 3 or 4 columns 
wide. It is kept in racks by the 
make-up tables and, of course is 
used over and over again. 

The use of the Stripping Ma- 
chine led to our present method 
of handling store advertisement 
proofs. We paste our shell lines 
on paper and take off galley 
proofs as these are made up. 





These proofs are sent to the ag 
vertiser for correction, returned 
and corrected. 

Pieces of rule are placed by, 
tween each article on the galley 
as a guide to the Stereo Depar. 
ment. The galleys are moulded 
—several at a time, shell cast ang 
returned to the composing room, 
A final page proof is sent to the 
store for revise and any changes 
are easily made by cutting oy 
lines on the cast and replacing 
them with lines from the Strip. 
ping Machine. We made boards 
on which to set up these Paste-up 
jobs for pulling proofs to elimi. 
nate the handling of heavy base 
metal. 

Unique Screening System 

There is another process we 
have developed which is by way 
of being a free service to ou 
advertisers. It is the Screening 
of the background of type, to 
make what is in effect a screened 
cut. 

First, we have the engravers 
make a full-page zinc of highlight 
screen. The one we are using 
has been in service for years. We 
prepare our mats in advance by 
moulding a number of them from 
the screen engraving. These 
screened mats are powdered and 
set aside for future use. 

When an advertiser wishes a 
part of his advertisement to carry 
a screened background, the part 
to be screened is sent on a galley 
to the stereotypers with a proof, 
giving size and design. There the 
galley and type are underlaid with 
a soft cushion of matrix paper 
or newsprint and a piece of the 
already screened mat is _ laid, 
screen side down on the cut or 
type and moulded, thus pressing 
the type into the mat. The re- 
quired pressure is predetermined 
and dictated by experience. The 
powder is then brushed off the 
screened mat leaving it only 
where compressed by the type or 
image. The type prints black with 
screened background. The mat is 
then cast and cut to size. 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
. 


Newsp per Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
* 

Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 


* 
Complete Plants Equipped 
Large or Small 
& 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1 132 
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Small weekly 
outscores 


wcomerg large dailies — 


Y On PIX coverage 


The Shafter Press (Cal.) has a circulation of only 1400 but it 
makes itself well heard and seen in North Kern County. With 
a progressive editorial policy that calls for broad picture cov- 
erage (take a look at the front page), the Press has carried 
more art than any paper in the county, including several large 
















dailies. 

Listen to Jack Fleming, Managing Editor: “. . . we weren’t 
able to fulfill our objective of an intense local and pictorial 
newspaper until we installed the Fairchild Engraver. . . . Now 


we give our readers three times as many pictures as before 
and have convinced our subscribers that the Shafter Press is 
as progressive as it claims.” 


Gui CouneeTimes| Another “best” 


STUER, TEXAS, SUNDAY BS na. 


emma“ )praises mechanical 


=e = engraving 


“First in newspictures” was just one of seven top awards won 
by the Tyler, Texas newspapers in the 1950 Texas daily news- 
paper contest. The trophy captors—The Tyler Courier-Times 
and The Tyler Morning Telegraph—won more honors than 
any other newspapers in Division | of the contest. 

This kind of record doesn’t just happen. It’s the result of a 
“prize-winning” caliber of planning—the sort of planning that 
not only wins prizes but sells newspapers! 

Calvin Clyde, Jr., assistant manager of the Tyler papers 
knew that good picture coverage—for news, for features, for 
advertising—was one of the essentials that go-into the making 
of first quality, high-circulation dailies. The Fairchild Engraver 
was his answer. To quote: “It gave us all the cuts we needed 
at the lowest engraving costs we’ve ever seen.” 


Let us tell you more about Fairchild’s mechanical engraving process and 
how it is solving engraving problems for over 400 newspapers in the country. a /R ( +H / l D 
Write to Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation, 88-06 Van Wyck 


Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. Dept. 100-17A. MECHANICAL ENGRAVER 
| 
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6 Plants Print W-T&S 
In Unique Production 


Out of a total of around 650,- 


000 copies of the New York 
World Telegram and Sun printed 
daily, approximately 500,000 must 
be printed within a period of two 
and one-half hours. This prob- 
lem has been solved with great 
difficulty. 

The World Telegram and Sun, 
a Scripps-Howard evening daily, 
after purchasing the name and 
good will of the Sun last Jan. 4, 
suddenly found itself needing a 
half million copies between 3:30 
and 6 P.M. The great bulk of 
its whole daily production must 
be made in that short span be- 
cause of stock market closing re- 
ports. 

The complicated task of print- 
ing “all over” will be somewhat 
simplified next month when the 
installation of 24 additional press 
units will be completed and will 
provide a total of 49 units in the 
125 Barclay Street home of the 
newspaper, doubling capacity 


there. 
‘All Around the Town’ 
Publication of a newspaper on 
the “East Side, West Side, all 
around the town” involves head- 
aches and backaches never 
dreamed of by fabled “sweet 


Rosy O'Grady” of the sidewalks 
of New York, Scripps-Howard of- 
ficials are quick to admit. How- 
ever, the herculean production 
effort with split-minute timing has 
been crowned with notable suc- 
cess. 

The six plants used for the 
closing Wall Street editions have 
been the Barclay Street home 
plant, the West Side plant at 33rd 
Street and 10th Avenue, the East 
Side plant on 45th Street between 
First and Second Avenues, the 
old Sun Uptown plant on East 
44th Street between Second and 
Third Avenues, the New York 
Times plant on West 43rd Street, 
and the New York Herald Trib- 
une plant on West 4lst Street. 

$ New Units in Use 

The first eight units of the new 
press line at the Barclay Street 
home plant went into use Oct. 23 
and the rest of the 24 gradually 
will go into use from now until 
shortly after Dec. 1. All are Hoe 
presses in the home plant and 
in the old Sun plant and Goss 
presses are in the mnewspaper’s 
East and West Side plants. 

With the cutting in of the eight 
new units at home base on Oct. 
23, the W-T and S stopped print- 
ing in the Times plant. On Nov. 
6, the newspaper began to confine 
publication to its own four plants, 
except in collect runs—52 pages 
or more—when the Herald Trib- 
une plant will be added. 

Plates are cast in the stereotype 
room at the home plant and sped 
by fast truck up the elevated West 
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Side Highway to the West Side 
plant and by the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Drive to the East Side 
plant and the old Sun Uptown 
plant. Mats are sent by station- 
wagon up the West Side High- 
way to the Herald Tribune to be 
cast in its stereotype department. 
The same procedure was followed 
as long as the Times pressroom 
was utilized. 
Short Presstime Lapse 

Presses begin to roll several 
miles uptown from the home plant 
within 15 or 20 minutes after they 
begin the same edition at Bar- 
clay Street. 

Close coordination of effort and 
intricate integration of the distri- 
bution system must be worked 
out daily to operate a half-dozen 
widely-separated printing plants 
turning out a half-million copies 


for distribution within less than 
three hours. 
A. D. Wallace, circulation 


manager, explained to Epiror & 
PUBLISHER that when the num- 
ber of pages for the next day’s 
paper is known at 4 P.M. each 
day the supervisor of city circu- 
lation meets with the superinten- 
dent of delivery and assigns to 
the various plants, dependent on 
the number of pages for the day, 
sufficient copies. The quotas, of 
course, are based on the press ca- 
pacity of each plant. 

Sufficient trucks are assigned to 
each plant and an elaborate pat- 
tern is worked out to assure maxi- 
mum efficiency from each. 

A truck may pick up a load at 
Barclay Street and, upon comple- 
tion of that delivery, report to the 
West Side plant, for another load. 
Upon finishing the second deliv- 
ery route, this same truck might 
report to the East Side plant for 
a run on the next edition. 

Direct Wire Link 

All plants are connected by di- 
rect telephone, so the supervisor 
of city delivery knows from min- 
ute to minute the exact status of 
each plant. When a plant devel- 
ops mechanical trouble, the super- 
visor is notified immediately. He 
may order a few thousand extra 
copies of that edition from an- 
other plant that happens to be 
running ahead of schedule. 

The number of papers printed 
in each plant is based upon the 
capacity of the presses in the vari- 
ous plants. The outside plants us- 
ually are not used until the start 
of the Closing Wall Street Edition 
—with one or two exceptions 
when the paper is 52 pages or 
more. 

“Delivery is of the utmost im- 
portance for an evening newspa- 
per in New York City,” said Mr. 
Wallace. “Being 10 minutes late 
at the peak hour—5S P.M.—can 
cost us thousands of sales. 


“Sales on some routes, particu- 
larly in the Wall Street district, 
immediately doubled when we 
took over the Sun,” he continued. 
“To overcome shortage of papers 
at any single point, we split de- 
livery. If a route man received 
5,000 copies of a single edition, 
instead of giving him all of them 
at once, he may get 1,500 and 
later get deliveries in three or 
four” lots — sometimes from as 
many as three different plants. 

Unique Position 

“Ours is the only newspaper in 
the country that has to have a 
half million copies within a couple 
hours,” said Mr. Wallace. “We 
are tied to the stock market and 
cannot really go to town until it 
closes. Then we have to meet the 
5 o'clock going-home deadline. 
We are the only newspaper in 
the world, as far as we know, that 
prints in six plants in its own 
city.” 

Newsprint of the Times and of 
the Herald Tribune is used in 
printing operations in those plants. 
A careful check is made of the 
tonnage used each day and the 
newspaper is replaced each week. 

“With the newsprint situation 
like it is, no newspaper in the 
world would sell any newsprint,” 
ruefully remarked Edwin T. 
Burke, assistant to the business 
manager. 

9,500 Outlets 

The World-Telegram and 
makes deliveries at 9,500 sales 
outlets six days a week. Seven 
editions go to all Manhattan news- 
stands and the outlying suburban 
stands receive three editions. 

Capacity of the six printing 
plants was taxed on Oct. 11, when 
the W-T and S published an 80- 
page paper, the largest regular 
edition of a weekday newspaper 
in the history of New York. Ex- 
tra. mechanical and _ circulation 
crews had to be added to turn out 
the giant newspaper, bringing the 
payroll to a record high of 1,798. 

3 Ad Records 

Advertising Director Richard 
A. Murray said the edition set 
three records for advertising vol- 
ume in the New York weekday 
newspaper field by carrying the 
most total advertising, most de- 
partment store advertising and the 
largest volume of retail ads. 

The total advertising that day 
was 141,589 lines, or more than 
470 columns—with four pages of 
ads omitted due to lack of print- 
ing facilities. 

Out of the day’s total press run 
of more than 650,000 copies 75% 
were distributed in the rush hours 
between 3:30 and 6 P.M. The 
first copy went off the press at 
9:48 A.M. and the last press 
stopped grinding at 6:30 P.M. 

A total of 22 presses with 110 
separate printing units was neces- 
sary to produce the oversized pa- 
per. Six complete crews were 
employed in the six plants. For 
the seven editions, 2,891 plates 
were cast. 


Sun 


3 Advertisers 
Join in Drive 
For Wine Jelly 


SAN FRANCISCO — Three Caj. 
fornia advertisers are joining in 
a statewide promotion for Win. 
Jelly in November and December 

The three sponsoring organi. 
zations are the Wine Advisory 
Board, General Foods Corp 
manufacturers of Certo, and ¢ 
and H Sugar Corporation. The 


campaign is timed to develop the ' 


wine jelly tradition of the hojj. 
day season. 

The triple-sponsorship move is 
based on a pilot campaign cop. 
ducted in several California cities 
last year. On the audited results 
from that test, the campaign js 
expected to sell 500,000 bottles 
of wine, 500,000 pounds of sugar 
and 9,000 cases of Certo over 
the state’s normal November and 
December volume, the Wine In. 
stitute reports. 

Newspaper and magazine adver. 
tising, radio and television pro- 
grams and point of sale material 
will be used in the promotion. 

Meanwhile the Wine Advisory 
Board continues its series of news- 
paper advertisements in 162 dailies 
across the country stressing the 
“California Way” of entertaining 
with wine. The drive will be con- 
ducted into the holiday season, 

Large ads are in addition to 
small black and white space in 
newspapers, which are about two 
column by six inches. These are 
double-shot releases with copy ap- 
pearing the same day in two dif- 
ferent parts of the paper. 

“Whereas we are not in the 
papers all the time, when we are 
in, we use two ads to an issue— 
one on the woman’s page, and 
one forward in general news,” 
explained Fred H. Fidler, vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Co., which handles Wine Advisory 
Board advertising. 

During 11 years of advertising 
the Wine Advisory Board has ex- 
pended more than $15,000,000 to 
advertise and promote the sale of 
wine, it is estimated by Louis 
Petri, chairman of National Wine 
Week and president of Petri Wine 
Co. 

In surveying the 11 years of 
advertising, Mr. Fidler estimated 
U. S. wine sales have been in- 
creasing about 10,000,000 gallons 
every year “under the prodding 
of promotion and advertising and 
effective trade barrier removal 
modification.” 


e 

China Mail Goes P. M. 

HONGKONG — The China Mail, 
oldest English newspaver in the 
Far East, shifted from morning 
to afternoon publication on Nov. 
1. The daily is under new mat- 
agement. At the same time the 
Hongkong Telegraph, formerly the 
only afternoon paper, changed to 
tabloid format. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


I BINGHAMS SON MES. "] 


| Wanufacturens of Printers’ Rollers: 
RUBBER « NON-MELTABLE ¢ FABRIC COVERED 


ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
COMPOSITION ¢ VARNISH-LACQUER ¢ GRAINING 











Largest Makers of 


RUBBER ROLLERS 


in the United States 
NATURAL or SYNTHETIC 


— — 


| Our Eastern Affiliated Rubber Roller Plant | 


THE MORELAND CORPORATION | 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Distributes its Products Through Us and the 
Following Well-Known Eastern Roller Makers: 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY HARRIGAN ROLLER CO, INC. ||| 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 

C. WALKER JONES CO. I} 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK | 


NATIONAL ROLLER COMPANY FRANK A. REPPENHAGEN, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK BUFFALO, NEW YORK | 






































16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 


FACTORIES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 peatland KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 PRINTERS’ ROLLERS KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON G LTHO-oeeene mena MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 —— ou NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0, 





Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Newsmen Profile ‘Mac’: 
And Panctuation Digest 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


MACARTHUR: MAN OF ACTION. 
By Frank Kelley and Cornelius 
Ryan. New York: Doubleday and 
Company. 191 pp. 


TRUMAN read this book on his 
way to meet MacArthur. The two 
had never met, and what the Pres- 
ident read was a well-written, col- 
orful feature story. Not a biog- 
raphy of MacArthur the com- 
mander, described by George C. 
Marshall as “our most brilliant 
general,” but a warm, intimate 
profile of MacArthur the man, the 


husband, the father—MacArthur 
the Glamorous. 
“MacArthur, Man of Action” 


is not a study in the genius of 
command. It is a highly readable 
picture of a highly controversial 
figure. The authors are Frank 
Kelley, acting foreign editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and 
Cornelius Ryan, a Special Proj- 
ects writer for Newsweek. Both 
have been foreign correspondents 
for 10 years. Both have covered 
MacArthur’s headquarters. 
Indestructible Mac 

MacArthur at 70 appears inde- 
structible. Life didn’t begin for 
him at 40. It merely continued 
dramatic and polemic. He is that 
kind of man, the authors make 
clear. 

In 1903, he was graduated from 
West Point with the highest record 
in 25 years. He followed in his 
father’s footsteps in the Philip- 
pines. He twice won the DSC in 
World War I, became West Point’s 
youngest superintendent, the 
Army’s youngest major-general, 
and the youngest Chief of Staff. 
He is histrionic, handsome, and 
extraordinarily able. That kind 
of man is bound to split opinion 
into two extremes: those who hate 
him and those who love him, with 
fervor. 


equal There is no in- 
between. 
The Marines had a poem jn 


World War II: 


“While possibly a rumor 
now, 

Some day it will be a fact 
That the Lord will hear a 
deep voice say, 
Move over, God, 

Mac.” 


As Chief of Staff, MacArthur 
inherited an army he described as 
“below the danger line.” 

Before Korea, the authors re- 
call, MacArthur had long seen 
America’s role in Asia and had 
warned, “In Asia, the first guns 
of the next war will sound!” When 
the country north of the 38th par- 
allel had been swallowed up as 
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it’s 


part of the Iron Curtain countries 
under the presidency of a Mos- 
cow-trained stooge at Pyongyang, 
MacArthur had declared: “We are 
watching international banditry in 
Asia.” Hundreds of Soviet agen- 
cies had opened throughout North 
Korea. A North Korean army was 
built with the advice of Soviet 
“specialists.” That army contained 
Russian tanks and weapons—and 
100,000 men under Soviet-trained 
North Korean officers. 

At Tokyo in 1946, ‘he Russian 
Embassy had a personnel of 450. 
That was four times as many as 
we have in our Embassy at Mos- 
cow today. The British in Tokyo 
had 35. Russia’s top counsel in 
Tokyo was Lieutenant General K. 
N. Derevyanko. Derevyanko liked 
to heckle MacArthur. 

“How about the progress in de- 
struction of Japanese armaments 
and war materiel?” he would ask. 

MacArthur would always reply: 
“A complete report is impossible 
because five letters to the Russian 
delegate asking for information 
on the disposition of Japanese 
troops and equipment in Russian- 
occupied areas have gone unan- 
swered.” 

Once American MPs picked up 
Derevyanko for reckless driving. 
He was released when his identity 
was established, but in Russian 
manner he demanded an apology 
from MacArthur. MacArthur 
asked the MP: “Was the Russian 
violating the law?” 

“Yes, sir!” replied the MP. 

“Then tell him,” MacArthur 

declared, “there will be no apolo- 
gy.” 
“Did MacArthur say that?” 
Derevyanko demanded. He .was 
assured he did. Slapping his leg, 
the Russian roared gleefully, 
“What a man!” 

What-a-man MacArthur is pret- 
ty much the theme of this book. 


Terse Deskbook 
PUNCTUATION: A Practical Method 


Based on Meaning.* By Robert 
Brittain. New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc. 89 pp. 75 cents. 


HERE is a_ specific, quickly 
usable outline of basic punctua- 
tion. It is correct punctuation 
based on meaning. It is designed 
to make the dash - and -comma 
problem simpler for editor, writer, 
secretary. proofreader. 

The sole occasion for a single 
dash, Dr. Brittain explains, is the 
following type of sentence: 

“Perfect weather, good food, 
and a company of congenial peo- 
ple—everything conspired to make 
it a delightful picnic. 
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Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 
TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 
RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 
3 and over A0 
Consecutive insertions bring best 
results. 


Advance Payment Requested 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
Line Rate 


Insertions 
1 $1.00 
2 0 


4 and over 80 
(Lower 26 and 52 week rates yi 


obtainable upon 
Charge ads accepted 
nized companies. 


application), 
from recog- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES charged at our National Classified rate, 


Standard commissions allowed. 


(Inquire for rates.) 


Count 30 units per line (Box wording takes 27 units). No abbreviations, 
Add 15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


(After Last Mail) 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Newspaper Brokers 


Publications for Sale 





PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 





WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. Y 





ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 

A. 8. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 

Publishers for Many Years ‘ 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
** Let me help you find a sound 
property in the West. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 


TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 


plant in the Southwest contact James 
T. Jackson, Pauls Valley, Okla. 




















DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 





Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 








BROS., Binghamton, New York. 

SOUTH FLORIDA Weekly on coast, 
$27,500. Excellent growth possibili- 
ties. For details write The R. & 
Berg Co., Box 55, Melbourne, Florida, 


EXCLUSIVE California weekly, cou- 
ty seat town, unusually good plant, 
fine climate, hunting, fishing. $60, 
000 with $20,000 down. This is the 
best buy in the west. J. A. Snyder, 








Newspaper Broker, 3570 Frances Ave 
nue, Venice, Cal. EXbrook 17-8744, 





LARGE PRIZE-winning Eastern week- 
ly. In inquiry, indicate financial abil- 
ity to handle sizeable property. 
6784, Editor & Publisher 


CALIFORNIA WEEKLY 
about the most profitable 
buy in California. Established over 
36 years. No competition. Gross 
$31,000 year. Netting close 
$15,000. Asking $35,000 with re 
ceivables. $15,000 down. Jack L 
Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 
27, California. 


UNOPPOSED South i 
newspaper and job shop. Grossing 
$25,000. No agents. $23,000 cash. 
Write Box 6816, Editor & Publisher. 


GROWING DAILY in_ competitive 
field. Solid. Good possibilities, Fast 
growing city. $30,000 down. Bor 
6789, Editor & Publisher. 


Publications Wanted 





SOUTHERN 
THIS IS 





Central Florids 











MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service, Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 


Publications for Sale 


SMALL PAYMENT, BIG POTEN- 
TIAL. Unopposed Central Michigan 
weekly in small town serves big 
area. Nets $5,500, easily do $7,500 
under live publisher. Only $4,000 
down. Larry Towe Agency, 1807 8S. 
Shore, Holland, Mich. 


RESERVE officer facing recall to 
service must sell at once group of 
four profitable community papers, 
total circulation 12,000 and modern 
lant equipped with two machines, 
odel E Duplex, 2 jobbers, etc. Near 
Chicago. $20,000 to handle. Box 
6726, Editor & Publisher. 


$5,000 DOWN buys S. Michigan week- 
ly netting $7,500. In rural area town 
of 1,050 which has annual factory pay- 
roll of $2,000,000. Town, paper both 
growing. Larry Towe Agency, 1807 
S. Shore, Holland, Mich. 
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WILL BUY or lease weekly grossing 
$25,000 or more. Prefer East o 
South. Give details. Box 6685, Eéi- 
tor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED owner-publisher wil 
buy all or part of successful sm 
daily or semi-weekly. East or Mid 
west preferred. Also interested i 
lease with option to buy. \ 
Dolliver, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Business Opportunities 


For sale ONLY photo engraving plant 
in city of 40 thousand, midwest; ree 
son for selling: illness in family. 
6791, Editor & Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY to buy part interest 
in going newspaper and job shop and 
assume management. Chance 0 | 
into newspaper business with limited 
capital. Plant well equipped—grow 
near $50,000 and can be increased, 
Modest down payment by man 
roven ability and integrity. Write 
ox 6785, Editor & Publisher. 
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RELIGIOUS 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 








Cartoons—Features 


SPOTLIGHT, oddity car- 
eolumn size, sparks your 

Free samples to news- 
Syndicate, Box 583, 





toon in one 
rch page. 

me. Midwest 

Wheaton, Ill. 


CARTOONS | 
your purposes. Safety 
Building . Editorial 
Portraits and ge gg 

s. Let me send you _my 
a vokiet of cartoons. BURT 
WESSER, 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi-| 
cago 4, Illinois. 


HOUSE PUBLICATION 
tailored for 
and Morale 


Policy . - - 








Promotion Services 





BOOMERANG DOLLAR buy-at-home 


ies ad s scessfully by | 
series, promoted so successfu y 
A Bremerton (Wash.) Sun, now 
available to other newspapers whose | 


srtisers are aggravated by compe: | 
they from nearby larger cities that 
are too easily accessible. If you need 
a buy-at-home campaign that is differ- | 
ent, appealing, logical and effective— | 
this is probably it. Proofs and terms 
on request. Robbins & Associates, 
1616 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. 











| Goss Curved Plate Shaver. 
| Newspaper Form Tables and ‘‘Dural’’ 


SURE WAY TO GET 
EXTRA WANT AD REVENUE 


GIVE your staff the stimulation of 
the Howard Parish Service. Practical 
sales-training articles show how to 
sell better, faster. Hunch-packed ex- 
change sections provide hundreds of 
ideas for realty brokers, car-dealers, 
stores, service firms. Many special 
sections (Gift-Guide, Greetings, Re- 
altor, Credit, etc.) throughout the 
year. Personalized attention to your 
roblems, too. Write for sample issue, 
nll details. HOWARD PARISH. cre- 
ator of THE WANT AD SERVICE 
that Makes You More Money. Daily 





News Tower, Miami 32, Florida. 





Miscellaneous 


2 FINE NATIONAL AD SPOTS 
Alabama—The Troy Messenger 
Georgia—The Cordele Dispatch 








Press Engineers 





MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 
wide. 


LORENZ PRINTING 


MACHINE CO.., INC. 
3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


| SAVE on production 


Composing Room 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Press Room 


Press Room 





LUDEOW MACHINE, 22% _ems 
equipped with Water Cooled Mold 
and Tan Gas Pot and Motor. 


$1,750.00 Cash, FOB New York City. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 


TYPESETTING MACHINES 


MODEL G2 INTERTYPES £13097, 
216607, with quadders, saws, 
electric pots, AC Motors, and 10 
extra lower splits, and 12 fonts} 
of modern 2 letter display mats. | 

Model F2/2 INTERTYPE £13375 

Model 31 LINOTYPE 252650 

Model 22 LINOTYPE 239443 

Model 8 LINOTYPE #37471 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Fifth Ave.—N. Y. 18 
BRyant 9-1132 











WESEL heavy duty Electric Galley 
Proof Press; No. 4 Hacker Engraver’s 
Proof Press; Model 25 and 325-G 
(power) Proof Presses; 2 Mashek 

x 65 Chase Trucks; 35 x 48 
Eclipse Model 2 Newspaper Folder; 
Kemp Furnace with spigot and Mar- 
gach Molds; Goss full page Flat Plate 
Shaver; Hoe Curved Plate Router; 
NEW Hall 


light-weight Stereotype Chases. Thomas 


W. Hall Company, Inc., 120 West 
42nd St., New York 18. (Plant at 
Stamford, Conn.) 





FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino-| 
types, also Model © and CSM In- 
tertypes with and without Quadding 
and Centering Attachments. Immedi- 
ate Shipment. Printcraft Represent- 
ae 277 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. ° 





Newsprint 


CANADIAN Newsprint. original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. November ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited. Canadian Newsprint 
Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 








ton Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. Tel: 
ORegon 9-3870. 
NEWSPRINT 
ORIGINAL MILL 
SHTPMENTS | 


PROMPT DELIVERIES | 
Spot and long-term commitments. 
Box 6817, Editor & Publisher 





costs as well as 
newsprint; salvage your damaged 
newsprint and butt rolls. We have 
for sale one cameron 44 W rewinder, 
70 inch width, completely rebuilt with 
splicing carriage and slitting attach- 
ment. Box 6742, Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE standard newsprint, all 
sizes. S. B ehrens, 115 Onderdonk 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: Ever- 
green 6-0505. One of New York’s 
largest converters of newsprint. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 











E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 


Rockford Tliinois 





MASON-MOORE.-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 

We will move, erect or repair presses 

ANYWHERE 


28 East 4th St.. New York oe F. 
hone: SPring 7-1740 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOTORS 


Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Oalif. 








Photo Engraving 


PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 











New York Chicago 
a 
Press Room 

FO SALE: 24-Page oe e 
Newspaper Press, two plates wide, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. With complete 
stereotype equipment and A. ©. mo- 
tors. Ready prompt shipment. Thomas 
aa Hall Company, Ine., Stamford, 
onn. 





FOR SALE—Duplex Model A Web 
Perfecting Newspaper Press in excel- 
lent mechanical condition. AC motor 
and 20 chases. Available in Decem- 
ber. Papers printed on press avail- 


able. 
THE WALTER W. MEZO COMPANY 


Motor Drives. 





400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 11, 1950 


GOSS 4 DECK Singlewidth, with Re- 
versible cylinders on top deck; 21% 
inch 


cut-off; A. OC. rive; Complete 
stereo. Perfect for color comics or 
all Black. 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
AC Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 
for quick sale. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 
Units 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 


inch cutoff, 4 


SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 32- 
64 Page capacity, 2234 inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 
h.p. drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 





GOSS-OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 21% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 
sators for color comics or all black 
production; A. C. Motor Drive; com- 
plete Stereo. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE—Doublewidth, 22% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 


sators for color comics or black; com- 
plete stereo. Priced for quick sale. 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N 
BRyant 9-1132 








NEWSPAPER PRESS | 
At Public Auction 


GOSS rotary press, 32 pages, 4 deck, | 
adaptable to color, 2 pages wide, | 
239/16 in. cutoff, 28,000 per hour, | 
Goss high speed folder, GE. 80 ~— 
motor with auto controls and 6 p.b. 
stations; stereotype equipment. Sale 
to take place on premises, 231 Lowell | 
St., Lawrence, Mass.. Tues., Nov. 21, 


| stereotype equipment. 


1950, at 2 P.M. 20% deposit, other | 
terms at sale. 
HENRY S. ANTHONY & CO. 


Auctioneers 
LOWELL, MASS. 





12—HOE units now available 

6—GOSS units now available 

100 HP MOTOR drive AC current 

HOE quarter-page folder 

Three Kohler reels AC motors 

SCOTT 16 and 24 page presses 

GOSS 16 page press 

HOE Curved router 22%” length 

GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 





DUPLEX Model 
Chases. 
E. P. WALLMAN & CO. 
975 N. Church St. 
Rockford, Illinois 


A Press Motor and 





DUPLEX, GOSS, HOE newspaper 
presses—from 8 pages to 96 pages. 
Contact Newspaper Division, Turner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2680 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chicago and Detroit. 





FOR SALE: Hoe Octuple, 22%” cut- 
off. Complete with Stereotype equip- 
ment. Immediately available. Now 
in Southwest. Very low price. Ameri- 
ean Printing Machinery Co., Inc., 88 
Gold Street, New York City. 





AVAILABLE on or about November 
15, Goss 16 page straight line press. 
Two plates wide, 21% inch cut off, 
complete with chain drive, AC motors 
and panel. Includes following stereo- 
type equipment—stoker fired 3,009- 
pound stereotype pot and controls, 
plate casting box, tail cutter, reamer 
and 16 chases. Now in operation. 
This is an exceptional buy. Write 
Publisher American-News, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. r 
One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. ; 

USED, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. : 

The Eastern Color Printing Co. 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 
GOSS 20 and 28 page press, 2234” 
cut-off, AC drive, casting equipment. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 








Wanted to Buy 


GUSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 








NEEDED: Duplex press; must_be 
two-way printer. Send details. Box 
6754, Editor & Publisher. 





UNIT-TYPE semi-cylindrical Press, 4 
units and pair folders. Also extra 
couples for color and reversible cylin- 
ders if available. Box 6744, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WANTED NOW: New style Models 
26, Models 8 and 14 Linotypes, and 
electric Elrod. Send full particulars. 
Cash. American Printing Machinery 
Co., Inc., 88 Gold St., N. Y. City. 








WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
500 Ffth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED: Small rotary press with 
22%” cut-off. 
Needed now for quick cash deal. Box 
6753, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED — Direct Current Motors 
from 50 to 500 H. P. Also Generat- 
ing plants and MOTOR GENERATOR 
SETS. Mail complete nameplate data 
and I will wire you my best cash 
offer. Harry Jawitz, 813-82 St., 
Miami Beach 41. Florida. 

WANTED to buy—S ton metal pot. 
The Berkshire Evening Eagle 
Pittsfield. Massachusetts 
5,000 LB. METAL furnace with Gas 











| burners and controls 


E. P. WALLMAN & CO. 
975 N. Church St. 
Rockford, Illinois 
DUPLEX TUBULAR Plate Press 20- 
24 pages, Stereotype Machinery and 
Motor Equipment. Give description, 
price and where press may be seen 





| operating. Box 6797, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


75 HP OR 100 HP full automatic 
press drive for AC 220 volt, three 
phase, 50/60 cycles. Box 6811, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

HOE OR GOSS 48-page unit style 
newspaper press, end roll feed with 
paper roll brackets; standard size 
22%” cutoff. Send full description 
and sample newspapers. Reply Box 
6795, Editor & Publisher. 

LUDLOW MATS. Used or new. Send 
proofs and price list. Need immediate- 
ly. THE DAILY RECORD, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


WOOD PONY Autoplate Machine, 
for use with rotary press length of 
sheet cutoff 224”, 7/16” stereotype 














plate. Prefer machine with vacuum 
back attachment. Write Box 6796, 
Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED: Three or four unit Hoe 
or Goss late model press with motors 


and electrical equipment, also auto- 
matic stereotype equipment. Only 
22%” cutoff considered. Give pri 





ice, 
location, full details. Write Box 6787, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Wanted to Buy 


Display Advertising 


Editorial 


Mechanical — 





WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MOTORS, Generators, Transformers 

bought and sold new and rebuilt. 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 








HELP WANTED 


Administrative 
WANTED: Head librarian by the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, which 
seeks to expand the usefulness and 
resources of its library. We invite 
correspondence from librarians who 
know newspaper needs, library tech- 
niques and direction of a staff. Reply: 
Executive Editor, Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











Circulation 


WANTED DISTRICT man capable of 
handling boys—prefer married man— 
draft exempt—wWill consider young 
man willing to learn circulation. A 
permanent opportunity for the right 








man. Painesville Telegraph, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER wanted 
for small eastern Oregon newspaper. 


Experience with boys, promotion abil- 
ity, and permanency prime factors. 
Evening Observer, La Grande, Oregon. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER—and rural 
salesman wanted by 4,000 A.B.C 
daily. Good starting salary, car allow- 
ance and bonus for circulation in- 
creases. Permanent. Address full 
particulars to Wendell Harbert, Belvi- 
dere Daily Republican, Belvidere, 
Iilinois. 


Classified Advertising 


SUPERVISOR, experienced, wanted 
for classified phone room. Staff of 8, 
6-day evening, New York State. Write 
Box 6708, Editor & Publisher, stating 
Wages expected. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER. Daily and 
Sunday. Oity of 140,000. Highly 
competitive market. Staff of twelve. 
Give age, experience, reference and 
salary. Immediate opening. Box 
6803, Editor & Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN! 
SEVERAL positions are open for ex- 
perienced salesmen and copy writers 
on Pennsylvania daily with over 100,- 
000 circulation. (not Philadelphia or 
Pittsburgh). Steady work—opportu- 
nity for advancement. State age, edu- 
cation, experience, marita] status and 























salary expected. Give references— 
Pennsylvania applicants preferred. 
Our staff knows of this ad. Box 


6764, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING manager for old 
established Southern trade paper. 


Good salary and attractive incentives 
for a real producer. Give complete 
resume of your qualifications and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address re- 
ply to Box 6748, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN 
TO handle retail accounts in suburban 
daily. Salary and bonus. Apply by 
letter only, giving age, experience and 
salary expected to W. OC. Fowley, Nas- 
sau Daily Review Star, Rockville 
Centre, L. I., N. Y. 
EXCELLENT opportunity for Local 
Display Salesman on rogressive 
daily, 10,000 circulation. Fine salary 
and working conditions. Prefer man 
under 35 years of age. Send complete 
information to Advertising Manager, 
Evening Tribune, Albert Lea, Minn. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for ex- 
perienced display salesman. Salary 
and commission. Give full particulars. 
Box 6775, Editor & Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS SALESMAN for adver- 
tising and printing wanted by West 
Pennsylvania plant publishing two 
weeklies. $40 weekly plus seven per- 
cent on new business ahd three per- 
cent on old business. Opportunity for 
managership. Write fully to Box 
6783, Editor & Publisher. 
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WANTED: EXPERIENCED Display 
Advertising Salesman. Must be goo 
at layouts, able to handle key ac- 


counts and willing to plug every day. 
Ours is a fifty-three-year-old, seven- 
day operation, exclusive in the field. 
Drinkers and high pressure artists 
need apply. Contact Mr. E. A 


not . 
Schaf Meridian Star, Meridian, 












ADVERTISING MANAGER for small 


Pennsylvania daily. Salary-Bonus 
Excellent opportunity for young man 
vith some sales and layout experience 
who wants full responsibilities of-ad 
department. Send full information. 


Box 6814, Editor & Publisher. 





ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION MANAGER 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER or 
MAGAZINE Copy presentation experi- 


ence. 


KNOWLEDGE of Retail and General 
Advertising promotion. 

Promising Future. 

$7,000 to $8,500 


THE PARK AGENCY (Mr. Duke) 
38 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman 
wanted immediately. 10,700 ABC 
6-day daily in 16,000 progressive col- 
lege town. Will train applicant with 
proper aptitude and educationa) back- 
ground. Permanent, good opportunity. 
The Guide and Tribune, Fremont, Ne- 
braska. 

DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman. 
Northern Ohio, six day evening. Space 
sold on weekly minimum _ contract. 
Must have the ‘‘know how’’ to serv- 
ice and develop established accounts 
and aggressive enough to secure new 
accounts. Box 6813, Editor & Pub- 
lishher. 





” 





Photographers 
PHOTOGRAPHER—With profession- 
al experience in news or publicity 
features, color, and photo processing 
for photo staff, American National] 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Excel- 
lent opportunity for photographer 
with ability to make pictures empha- 
sizing human interest angles of Red 
Cross activities such as disaster re- 








| 





WANTED—Topflight Copyreager to 
work on morning newspaper in a city 
of 400,000, located in the middlewest. 
Prefer man between 35 and 50 years 
of age with at least 5 years of copy- 
reading experience. All replies treat- 
ed in strictest confidence. Box 6801, | 
Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical 


City, Tenn. Press-Chronicile 
(Phone 2993) 








Johnson 


Wanted Immediately 


Competent printers at once—for 
permanent situation. 


@ MACHINISTS 


@ OPERATORS 


for head and ad 
machines. 


@ FLOORMEN 


Teletypesetter operation. 
Applicant should know 
this type of equipment. 


DAY SCALE, $2.24 per hour; night 
scale, $2.34 per hour—40 hour week. 
Surgical and hospital benefit and 
group life, health & accident insur- 
ance—all paid for by company. Two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one 
year’s service. One week sick leave. 
Open shop operation. Call, write or 
wire Carl A. Jones, publisher, phone 
2993 or home phone 844J—or T. W. 
Atkins, phone 2993 or home phone 
3045, Johnson City, Tenn. 


JOB PRESSMAN on Kluge, Kelly-B 
Multilith. Top wages for top man in 
Alaska’s most modern plant. Boz 
6660, Editor & Publisher. 








JOB SHOP FOREMAN. Permanent | Articles, Essays, Plays, Novels, Busi 
Small daily. Must quote prices, set| "€SS, Educational Papers Edited and 
ads hand and machine. nion. Ad-| Planned. Writer, Instructor BERK, 
vance-Register, Tulare, Oalifornia. 315 E. 68 St., N. Y. BU. 8-3364, 


— 
ALL AROUND 
WORKING FOREMAN 


FOR small morning daily. 


; Must 
machines. Permanent 


Ppsition wi, 


splendid organization in fine College 
town. Apply at once to Manager 
Democrat Messenger, Waynesburg 


Pennsylvania. 





OPERATOR WANTED 
for 2-machine afternoon daily; noy 





printing 4 pages. Lewistown Daily 
News, Lewistown, Illinois, 
HAVE PERMANENT day Situation 


for competent operdtor on afternooy 


daily in Midwest city of 40,000, Unig, | 


shop. New scale $86.00, 40 hour week 
paid vacations and holidays. Free lif, 
insurance and hospitalization. Sick 
benefits, profit sharing and peng 
No 


plan. Will assist with housing, 
amateurs or floaters wanted. L, J, 

Neve, foreman, The Commercial-News 
Danville, Illinois. 7 


Photo-Engraver 
PHOTO-ENGRAVER; must work com. 
bination: % time engraving; fo 
mechanical or office. State ¥t 
tions, references. Address: Dane 


Manager, Daily News-Miner, Pair. 
banks, Alaska, via Air Mail, 








INSTRUCTION 
Linotype— Printing —_ 


OHIO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
ACCURACY—SPEED GUARANTEED 
ren and Intertype Courses 
Register Now! Address Looms 18, Ohio 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Literary Agency 
NEWSPAPERMEN'S AGENOY. Art 
cles. Books. Fiction. Plays marketed, 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N.Y, 
EDITORIAL SERVICE 























ONE STEREOTYPER AND ONE 
PRESSMAN needed at once on good 
morning newspaper in northern Illi 
nois. Ideal working conditions, scale 





lief, first aid and life-saving, blood | $88.68 for 40 hours. Advantages in 
donor program, service to armed| clude paid vacations, hospitalization. 
forces. Address Norman A. Durfee,| insurance, sick leave. Good communi 
Administrator for Personne] Services,| ty. fine schools, easily accessible 
The American National Red Oross.| parks, and other recreational] facili- 
National Headquarters ties for you and your family. Write 
Washington 13, D. © or wire collect to Earl E. Anderson. 
Rockford Morning Star, Rockford, 
Editorial Mlinois. 
MANAGING EDITOR—for Alaska 


daily able to build up good local cov- 
erage. This is a first-class job for a 
first-class man. Box 6659, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EXCEPTIONAL YOUNG EDITOR 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


CAN grow into attractive associate 
editorship. QUALIFICATIONS: Solid 
reportorial background; penetrating 
interest in government and public 
affairs; top character and professional 
references; personable with ability to 
get along well with associates. In- 
quiries will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. Please give complete details 
and if possible samples of writing. 
Box 6745, Editor & Publisher. 


NEED EXPERIENCED, competent 
telegraph editor December 10. Or will 
hire earlier. Morning daily, city 13,- 
000. Circulation 12,600, AP wires. 
ND, ULL, NEA service. Dry climate, 
altitude 4,000 feet. Irrigated farm- 
ing region. Good pay. Star Herald, 
Scotsbluff, Nebraska. 

WIRE EDITOR. Editing, headwriting, 
make-up. Prefer draft exempt single 
man because of housing conditions. 
Moorhead Daily News, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 














MAN or WOMAN to edit copy and 
write principal news on very small 





daily; write DOP Times-Journal, Sa- 
vanna, Illinois. 


WORKING FOREMAN. Starting rate 
$2.87 per hour plus bonus. Give com- 
plete information. Box 6776, Editor 
& Publisher. 


YOUNG PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Dynamic Florida newspaper offers at 
tractive career for young production 
manager-engineer with native execu- 
tive talent; ability to get along with 
his own staff and associates. Must 
be eager to keep up with modern 
technologies with fierce pride in qual 
ity of his staff and product. Inquiries 
held in strictest confidence. Please 
give complete details on professional 
background. Box 6746, Editor 
Publisher. 








PRINTER WANTED 
to handle backshop of a afternoon 
daily; 2-machine shop. rinting 4 
pages daily. Lewistown Daily News, 
Lewistown, Illinois. 





ROTARY PRESSMAN to take com- 
lete charge of Pressroom. 24-P.P. 
plex. Excellent permanent position 

for the right man. Union. Give ref- 

erences, complete details. 

General Manager, Dayton Shopping 

ag 401 E. Third St., Dayton 2, 
io. 


NEED—EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 





AND MACHINIST. Excellent pay to 
right man. 40 hour week, paid vaca- 
tion. Blue Cross Paid. rite Mr. 


Meyer, Merrill Printing Co., Hinsdale, 





Illinois. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 11, 1980 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Administrative 


ABLE 


HARD HITTING 


PUBLISHER OR GENERAL MAN- 
AGER with background of experience 
and training under one of country’s 
most capable publishers, desires to 
make change shortly after January 
Ist. Metropolitan and small city ex- 
perience in labor negotiations, bi 

ness office, circulation, advertising, 
promotion and mechanical manage 
ment in above capacity. Excellent 
record with an outstanding ‘‘result 
story’’ in each position held. Let me 
relate this story by arranging an in 
terview at your convenience. Age 
87, best references. Box 6772, Editor 
& Publisher. 











Artists-Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED Editorial cartoonist 
for paper on Syndicate. Eastern 
States. Samples and interview on re 
quest. Box 6654, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Comic Strip Artist 
desires work. ill go anywhere. Box 
6760, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED—INFORMED 
On World and National Affairs. 


Sharp finished pen and ink technique 
or grease pencil. 


GOOD ON LEADS 
Availability subject to proper sever 
ance notice. 

Box 6812, Editor & Publisher 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation 


Display Advertising 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Editorial 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED, now employed, seeks 
early connection. Good promoter, 
thorough knowledge home delivery, 
ABO and office detail. Box 6721, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





po iia hear 
CIRCULATION Manager seeks posi- 
tion 10,000-20,000 daily, presently 


employed, six years’ experience, Little 
Merchant, ABO, direct mail, motor 
routes, mail room management, in 
ereased circulation 25%, revenue 35%. 


Write Box 6727, Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER for paper 


over 20,000 circulation available 
January Ist. Proven record. Prefer 
Middlewest or Southwest. Box 6722. 


Editor & Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER employed 
as Assistant on Metropolitan daily in 
200,000 class desires change. 16 years 


experience circulation management 
promotion, ABC, home delivery, motor 
routes, dealers, street sales, direct 
mail. Excellent record and references. 


Box 6758, Editor & Publisher. 





ASSISTANT CIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER 12 years’ experience on metro- 
politan daily newspaper. Knowledge 
of A.B.C., mail promotions and all 
phases of circulation department. Age 
29, married. College. Was also cir- 
culation manager of small daily. Box 
6774, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER—21 years 
successful record one organization. 
Thoroughly experienced all phases of 
Classified Advertising. Metropolitan 
and medium paper service. Top refer- 
ences. Box 6762, Editor & Publisher. 








CLASSIFIED outside Salesman now 
employed large metropolitan paper de- 
sires to re-locate. Experience all clas- 
fications, copy, promotion. Young, 
draft exempt. Go anywhere. Box 
6809, Editor & Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman. 
45, single, seeks new connection. 
Good sales record, layouts, merchan- 
dising. Southeast preferred. Box 
6667, Editor & Publisher. 











SPACE SALESMAN or Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager. Thorough knowl- 
edge copy, layout, production, type 
7 years agency and manufacturer 
background. Now operating own sma!) 
N. Y. C. agency. 30; hard worker 
Box 6730, Editor & Publiseher. 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY. News- 
paper Advertising Manager. Age 49. 
Only two newspaper position changes 
in past 25 years—Entire career as 
successful ad director of local, Na- 
tional and Classified—ad copy-writer, 
agency contact. Listed consistently 
year after year Editor & Publisher 
Year Book as Ad Manager of recog- 
nized successful sizeable daily news- 
Desires 





papers. I new environment. 
Can furnish undisputable proof of 
ability, integrity, and responsibility. 


Excellent health and habits. Married 
—Protestant. Reasonable salary. Box 
6815, Editor & Publisher. 





MR. PUBLISHER—If your field pre- 
sents the opportunity, and I am given 
executive capacity can increase your 
lineage, plant income from advertising 
all departments, and staff effective- 
hess, and, my income. Dissatisfied 
current potential. Seek greater scope. 
Thirty years copy-writing, layouts, 
Promotion, sales, as ad and business 
head newspapers. Experience large 
and small fields. Full information and 
references if interested. Box 6792, 
Editor & Publisher. 











If it’s help you’re seekin you 
= find the ‘‘Tops’’ Listed 














ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
SALESMAN OR PUBLISHER’S 
ASSISTANT 

TOP-FLIGHT thoroughly competent, 
under 40, draft exempt, 18 years’ ex- 


perience on dailies and combination, 
major accounts, national and promo- 
tion. Sober, energetic, realistic line- 
age builder. Sparkling layouts and 
copy that penetrate and sell. Now 
employed as advertising manager, 


seeking greater opportunity, fine rec- 
ord, best of references. Prefer east 
or near-eastern states, other offers— 
details please. Box 6770, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PUBLICATION Desk, Manager or as- 
sistant. Ad agency and metropolitan 
paper background. ast, efficient 
worker. Experienced supervision ad 
production, layout, display sales, sta- 
tistics, billing, some accounting. Mar- 
ried, 41, draft exempt. Box 6715, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Correspondents 


D. ©. CORRESPONDENT available 
to cover news of interest in your com- 
munity, on assignment. Knows Wash- 
ington well. Retainer or fee basis. 
Box 6702, Editor & Publisher. 











ACROSS THE BOARDS 


FROM: 
Office Boy 


TO 


MANAGING EDITOR 
TWO Nationally-known 
Daily newspapers. 


KNOW 
News and Men 
AND HOW 
To handle both to 
build circulation. 


Magazine and Supplement Experience. 
Recently returned from top U. S. post 
in Europe. 
Employed New York Daily. 
Age 47—Health—Excellent. 

Box 6756, Editor & Publisher 





ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN available 
for small city paper desk or reporting 
job. Vet with over 4 years’ experi- 
ence. Box 6743, Editor & Publisher. 





JOURNALIST, thoroughly experi- 
enced, 8 years Far Eastern correspon- 
dent for Australia newspapers, 2 years 
radio commentator, graduate Austra- 
lian School of Journalism, Chinese 
language expert, will furnish feature 
stories, mailers, cables, etc., contact 

Will Raymond, P. O. B. 2312, Hong 
Kong. 

**LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY’’ 
Direct from ‘‘on-the-Spot’’ American 
correspondent in Lima, Peru. Exten- 
sive editorial and public relations ex- 
perience in U. 8S. and Honolulu dailies. 








Wants stateside assignments. “ox 
6713, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED Washington corre- 


spondent for trade magazines or news- 
paper. Written hundreds of articles. 
Knows Government bureaus. Take 
any writing assignment in Washing- 
ton. Box 6750, Editor & Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENT 

ABLE WASHINGTON CORRESPON- 
DENTS are as rare as a Presidential 
apology to the Marines. This one 
covered two internationally important 
industries for 7 years; will consider 
one more column, newsletter, special 
representation. Confidentia) inquiries 
invited from responsible parties de- 
sirous of superlative work at commen- 
Sona cost. Box 6808, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








Editorial 


ACE REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER: 
Young woman with 10 years’ top- 
notch professional experience offers 
unbeatable combination of talents to 
enterprising publisher. Box 6716, 
Editor & Publisher. 


A REAL START wanted as reporter 
for smal] i. Veteran. B.A. De- 
gree. Salary, location secondary. Re- 
ply Box 6710, Editor & Publisher. 


CAPABLE GIRL 
B.A., expert court reporter, 6% years’ 
experience, wants job offering good 
salary and future. Box 6733, Editor 
& Publisher. 


JOURNALISM GRAD, vet, 26, 2 
years reporting experience, desires to 
relocate on small daily or semi-week- 
ly. Box 6709, Editor & Publisher. 


KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA EDITORS— 
Man, 29, writing, selling experience. 
Prefer weekly. Available Dec. 1. W. T. 
Sandlin, 20 Fairfax Drive, Hunting- 
ton, W. Virginia. 

REPORTER - REWRITE, 26-year-old 
married vet seeks job with future. 
BA, 2% years newspaper, radio, wire 




















service experience. Present job a 
-— end. Box 6737, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





STORY-DIGGING NEWSOHASER, 26, 
midwest police, sports, beat experi- 
ence, seeks new position with live, 
good-sized daily East of Rockies. Ref- 
erences excellent. Box 6738, Editor & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG man, 25, vet, Amherst B.A., 
Columbia M.A., experienced; owns 
car; best qualifications; references. 
Box 6697, Editor & Publisher. 
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CALIFORNIA EDITORS 
REWRITE man, 36, now on coast 
wants job with future. 15 years 
NYC and coast experience. Box 6763, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WORKING NEWSMAN, on New Jer 
sey daily, ignores 40-hour week: 
draft exempt vet, 25, single. A.B 
English, car and typewriter; 3 years 
all news beats, some rewrite, sports 
weekly news and circulation work 








Available now, go anywhere, prefer 
East. Box 6724, Editor & Publisher. 
CRACKERJILL reporter desires 


general a’ job, college gradu- 
ate, aggressive, has knack of meeting 
people, two years experience, can sup- 
ply samples. Will go anywhere. Box 
6661, Editor & Publisher. 

DOES experience mean ability? Eager 
B.A., 25; reporter 1 year. Seek re- 
porting or copy desk job on midwest 
daily or weekly. Draft exempt. With- 
in your budget. Box 6766, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER, FEATURE WRITER 
ONE year experience, 6 years col- 
lege, wants writing job. Minimum 
weekly salary $70. Box 6777, Editor 
& Publisher. 

REPORTING, editing job with daily 
now desired by editor of regional 











weekly, 29, vet, BS journalism, go 
anywhere. Box 6759, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





TELEGRAPH EDITOR—7%_ years 
newspaper experience, 5% of them on 
the desk. 32, single, draft-exempt. 
Available immediately. References. 
Box 6751, Editor & Publisher. 

WORKING EDITOR — will direct 
news staff; handle wire, make-up; 
write column or editorials if desired. 








References. Box 6752, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
ABLE copy editor, rewrite, twenty 


years versatile experience newspapers, 
government publications. Box 6804, 
Editor & Publisher. 





A PROFICIENT, industrious man-of- 
all-editorial-work available. Special- 
ties: News editor, pictures, makeup. 
Excellent references. Military exempt. 
Box 6806. Editor & Publisher. 
COPYWRITER wants reporting or re- 
write job. Agency, printing, Army 
Public Relations experience. Vet. Age 
—26. BA, MS degrees. Will relocate. 
Box 6810, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL WRITER-EDITOR de- 
sires responsible position. Young, 
capable of newspaper management. 
Write ‘‘Editorial,’’ 203 Mamaroneck 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y 
EDUCATED EDITOR 
WHO burns (slowly) to point the 
way—editorially. GOOD AT: devel- 
oping staff, expanding coverage, de- 
sign. Experienced large daily report- 
er. Background. Now editor of South- 
west daily. Box 6800, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
GENERAL NEWS and sports report- 
ing experience on daily. petioge grad, 
26, veteran, seeking staff job. Will 
go anywhere. Box 6798, Editor & 
Publisher. 























FARM EDITOR 


WANT post as editor or assistant edi- 
tor of midwest farm publication—- 
have top experience in farm editorial 
and advertising work. Would consider 


editorship of farm trade journal. Can 
write, edit, and make up a_ quality 
product. Under 40, family. Will give 
aggressive, loyal, dependable service. 


3ox 6807, Editor & Publisher. 
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EDITOR will complete charge 
editorial end small-medium daily. 37, 
managing editor 20,000 daily. Can 
invest. Box 6788, Editor & Publisher, 








EDITING 2 weeklies. 15 years news, 
editorial end on dailies, weeklies. 
Want to go to Florida. Box 6794, 


Editor & Publisher. 

NEWS EDITOR—Handle wire; super- 
vise make-up; direct news staff. 32, 
single, draft exempt. 7% years news- 
paper experience, 5% of them_ on 
desk. References. Car. Box 6793, 
Editor & Publisher. 
PROOFREADER, broad newspaper eX- 
perience. Rated excellent. Married, 
42. Work alone or with staff. Box 
6805, Editor & Publisher. 











REPORTER-DESKMAN : 
NOW with 3-edition southwest daily. 
Prefer east or midwest. Versatile, 
best under pressure; references in- 
clude employer. Available on two 
weeks’ notice. Box 6790, Editor & 
Publisher. 





REPORTER, desk, 38, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, fast, accurate. Seeks AM 
job. Box 6782, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS Editor, 26, 2 years’ experi- 





ence 11,000 daily. Daily column, 
heads, layout, camera. Married vet, 
college grad., BA degree, now em- 


loyed, available late December, draft- 
creel Box 6802, Editor & Publisher. 


Photographers 


MEMBER National Press Photo Asso- 
ciation, 29, married vet, presently 
employed, but desire change. Prefer 
publication of 50,000 circulation or 
over. Will supply resume, samples 
and recommendations upon request. 
Box 6769, Editor & Publisher. 

NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER - Reporter, 
eight years’ experience with New 
York metropolitan and medium dai- 
lies. Highest references. Will go any- 
where. Box 6767, Editor & Publisher. 














NEWSPAPER photographer on week- 
ly desires to relocate to daily. Single, 
22, car. Five years in photography. 


Box 6799, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion—Public Relations 


filaHLY - SUCCESSFUL REOORD 
with large corporation publications 
department. Desire more challenging 
publicity or public relations position 
with smaller organization or agency. 
Journalism graduate, 28, SDX, mar- 
ried. Solid academic and professional 
background. Box 6735, Editor 
Publisher. 





Mechanical 


MAKEUP and Ad man, union, wants 
daywork on daily newspaper. Mar- 
ried, sober, 23 years’ experience. West 
of Rockies preferred. Box 6740, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

MR. PUBLISHER. Let me take care 
of the plant problems on your news- 
paper. Production manager-superin- 
tendent for fifteen years. Capable, 
honest executive all departments. All 
replies confidential. Box 6741, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

COMPETENT, sober machinist desires 
position in drier, warmer climate. 
Capable any work in composing room. 

















Union. P. O. Box 342, San Leandro, 
California. 
LINOTYPE operator, compositor, 


seeking steady job weekly or daily 
fast, 





aper. Long experience, ‘accu- 
vate. Box 6781, Editor & Publisher. 
MECHANICAL '¥ Superintendent or 


foreman desires connection with news- 

aper in city approximately 100,000. 
Now employed in city 300,000. Has 
know-how to cut page costs in all de- 
partments. Excellent references. Age 
44. Union. Box 6786, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
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By Robert U. Brown 


MIAMI — Having a couple of 
days to kill down here while wait- 
ing for the annual convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi we flew over to 
Nassau in the Bahamas for two 
days of sunshine and ran into one 
of those air junkets newspapermen 
are always being invited on. 

We've been invited on some, 
seen plenty of them leaving from 
New York and talked to many 
newsmen who have made the 
trips. But this is the first time 
we’ve had the chance to be pres- 
ent at the arrival ceremonies and 
witness a few of the headaches 
inflicted on one and all—especially 
those acting as “tourmasters” or 
hosts of one kind and another. 

They are the stuff that ulcers 
are made of. 

BOAC (British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp.) flew about 60 as- 
sorted newspaper and magazine 
writers, travel experts and airline 
Officials from New York to Nas- 
sau on a pre-inaugural run of 
its double-decked Boeing Strato- 
cruiser service. The airline is start- 
ing service twice a week making 
the flight in four and a half hours 
direct whereas previously you had 
to fly to Miami and over, or to 
Bermuda and then down. 

They arrived late Friday after- 
noon to witness the last sunshine 
poor Nassau was to see for sev- 
eral days. It was one of those 
things! 

A tropical storm blew in Friday 
night with torrential rains and 
didn’t let up until long after the 
return flight took off Sunday 
morning. A photographer, com- 
plete with special model for the 
occasion, was stymied on his out- 
door shots. No sunshine! Tours to 
the celebrated beaches and tourist 
spots were all but rained out. 
Downpours forced indoors cock- 
tail parties which should have been 
held under the stars. 

There was always the possibility 
that if the return flight could be 
delayed 24 hours the weather 
might clear. But 70-tons of dead 
weight representing a couple of 
million dollars sitting idle at an 
airport was the controlling factor 
and said plane was needed back 
in New York for the London run. 

Therefore, Bahamians were em- 
barrassed by their weather—which 
was not typical of the winter sea- 
son; p.r. men for the airlines 
nursed frayed nerves and agitated 
ulcers; and newsmen and women, 
most of whom had been through 
all this some place else before, 
took it all as a matter of course 
with a sigh and refused to be 
upset. There wasn’t anything they 
could do about it anyway. 

But it has led us to believe 
there must be a better way to pro- 
mote an airline and an inaugu- 
ral flight than by taking a few dozen 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


men and women on a free pleas- 
ure trip which can be ruined by 
such an inconsistent and unpre- 
dictable thing as the weather. 

* * «* 

AFTER several weeks of con- 
ventions in New York and points 
south, with a couple of more to 
go, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the oft-followed policy 
of scheduling several meetings at 
the same time and place for the 
convenience of the convention- 
goer is not a convenience but an 


inconvenience and a _ waste of 
time. 

We are convinced that holding 
two or three conventions at the 


same time, because many people 
belong to all of them, is an insult 
to the intelligence of the members 
and a sad commentary on the 
importance of the respective asso- 
ciations. 

The National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Managers Association started 
out by holding its annual meeting 
in conjunction with the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention every April in New 
York. The promotion men soon 
found out they had too much 
competition for the time and at- 
tention of their members. There 
was too much to do and too little 
time in which to do it. They fig- 
ured the business they had to 
transact at their annual meetings 
was important enough to com- 
mand the full time of the mem- 
bers. So, having faith in their 
organization, they branched off on 
their own and now hold successful 
meetings completely independent 
of any others. Many other asso- 
ciations have done similar things. 

It seems to us that if an asso- 
ciation has any importance at all, 
if it contributes anything to its 
membership, then its meetings are 
important enough for the mem- 
bers to get to wherever they are 
held. If the meeting has to be 
held in conjunction with some 
other organization because the of- 
ficers believe most of their mem- 
bers will be there anyway, that 
seems to be an indication the as- 
sociation is riding on a shirttail 
and is of little importance in itself. 
We are not talking about state as- 
sociation meetings which run con- 
secutively but those which run 
concurrently. 

Of course, many state and re- 
gional association are not aware 
of the pitfall until after they have 
once tried it. Somehow it always 
seems like a good idea at the 
time to hold a meeting of “X” 
because “Y” is going to have its 
membership there also. Officers of 
those groups would be wise to 
avoid such tieups in the future 
and retain the independence and 
interest of their own membership 





E & P CALENDAR 

Nov. 13-14—Texas Circula- 
tion Managers Assn., 36th an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Nov. 13-16—Newspaper As- 
sociation Managers, Inc., meet- 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-18—APME, annual 
convention, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Nov. 16-18—National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers, 
4th annual meeting, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. 

Nov. 17-18—Missouri Press 
Assn., 84th annual convention, 
Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 20-21—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., Mid- 
west Conference, Hotel Lin- 
coln, Indianapolis, Ind. 





by providing an individual pro- 
gram worthy of their time and 
attention. 

* oo * 


IN THIS connection we recall a 
speech made by Cranston Wil- 
liams, general manager of ANPA, 
before the Southern Newspaper 


Publishers Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., two 
weeks ago. He must have had 


this very problem in mind when 
he said: 

“Newspaper trade associations 
are the brain children of newspa- 
per publishers, created by them, 
out of their need, and for their 
benefit. . . . This creation of news- 
papermen, by newspapermen for 
newspapermen, however, can be 
effective and realize its objective 
only in relation to the support 
which is given it by its creators. 
No association can stand if it is 
given half-hearted support by a 
limited number or if publishers 
are unwilling to do some things 
for themselves. The association is 
not a substitute for individual ac- 
tion. The support must be 100% 
and every newspaperman must 
contribute if the association is to 
accomplish that for which it was 
created.” 

That’s exactly what we have 
been talking about here. Newspa- 
permen are not giving their 100% 
support to their associations when 
their attention and interest must be 
divided at the annual conventions 
by the demands of other conflict- 
ing occasions. 


Linotype Plans 
To Split Shares 


Stockholders of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. will vote on a two- 
for-one stock split at the annual 
meeting Jan. 10. The suggested 
split would increase the present 
300,000 authorized no-par shares 
to 600,000 shares without par 
value. 

If the proposed split is ap- 
proved, application will be made 
to list the stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Barnes Buys 
Pratt Tribune, 
Kansas Daily 


PRATT, Kans.— Sale of ; 
Pratt Daily Tribune to Ray + 
Barnes of Elwood, Indiana, a 
four of his associates was » 
nounced here last week by Cy 
Rich and Charles W. Pratt, 9 
owners. 

Mr. Barnes, publisher of the B | x 
wood (Ind.) Call-Leader and ve! 
eran Ohio newspaperman, has « 
sumed ownership of the paper by 
will continue to live in Indiay 
His managing editor in Elwog 
Rowland R. Peters, for 20 yea 
an Ohio newspaperman and fy. 
merly associated in Ohio with My) 
Barnes, has been transferred frog’ 
Elwood to Pratt, and Robert Crib} 
publisher of the Gas City ay 
Jonesboro Weekly News, will k 
business manager here. ; 

Mr. Barnes is co-owner of th’ 
Alamosa (Colo.) Daily Courie” 
with Ray F. Fletcher, formerly oF 
the Brush-Moore newspapers, 

The Daily. Tribune was founds. 
by Mr. Rich in 1917. Mr. Pratl 
became associated with the pub) 
lication first as advertising mam 
ger in 1924 and in 1925 becam) 
co-publisher. 

* * ® 


William E. Triplett, a forme) 
member of the composing room 
staff of the Winston-Salem (N.C) 
Journal and Sentinel, has pur 
chased the Highland News a 
eee, Fila. | 











The on Couns News, Rei 
Lodge, Mont., weekly, has bea 
sold by W. B. Vennard, publisher 
for the last six years, to Owe 
Welch of Weeping Water, Neb 
Mr. Welch is a former managin” 
editor of the Manhattan (Kans) 
Mercury and Chronicle, assistatt 
state editor of the Decatur (Il 
Review, and a reporter for th 
St. Joseph (Mo.) | Gaz ette. 


| = ssiotiates ye sold the) 
Pringhar (la.) Bell to John Bros’ 
and his son, William, of Panor. 
Ia., publishers of the Panora Ve) 
dette. 


The Athens (Ala.) Democrat, i 
weekly published by R. H. Walket,” 
was sold to the Athens Courier, 
another weekly, published by Stee! 
McGraw. ib 


* * 


Sale of the Lemoore (Calif) 
Advance to Henry R. Leffert 5) 
announced by Percy M. Whiteside.) 
former president of the California” 
Newspaper Publishers Association © 
Mr. Whiteside plans to devote him-| 
self to aviation activities. 

ok os ok 


: 
Clark and Lucille Hord, owners 
of the Sun Press in Centralia 
Kan., have purchased the Oakle; 
Graphic and combined their tw 
other papers, the Centralia Jou 
nal and the South Nemaha Cout 
ty Leader into one. 
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the BLUE STREAK COMET 


ws 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY! 


Here are a few of the many exclusive features of the 


new Blue Streak Comet that make it the ideal line ma- 
chine for your composing room: 


@ simplified assembling, casting, distributing mech- 
anisms with hundreds of parts eliminated! 

@ easy-to-operate controls for shifting magazines, ad- 
justing vise jaws and making other settings! 

@ unmatched accessibility with a front and keyboard 
that swing out. 

@ extra high “speed-potential” enables the Comet to 
produce 12 lines of 12-pica text per minute when 
teamed with a Teletypesetter unit! 

Let the Blue Streak Comet breeze through your “run- 
of-the-hook” composition! 


There are many details and refinements to these ex- 
ceptional Linotype developments that you will want 
to go over with your Linotype representative. Let him 
help you analyze the savings possible in terms of your 
own composing-room problems. Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 





outstanding Linotype developments 
to help you increase production 
and reduce maintenance! 


the ML QUADDER 


EXTREMELY ADAPTABLE! -@& 


EASY TO MAINTAIN! 4 


Adaptable to practically any line-composing machine 
now in use, the ML Quadder is amazingly simple and 
compact. It quads left, right and centers, and features: 
@ convenient location of control lever between galley 
and keyboard! 
@ non-interference with regular Linotype operation; 
easy access to all other parts of machine! 
@ complete accessibility for cleaning and lubrication 
—factory-set adjustments need no checking! 
@ extremely fast settings for casting lines of any 
> ; > . ° _ 
length, in ems or points! 
@ parts are specially engineered to compensate for 
! 
wear! 


Let the ML Quadder cut your composing-room costs! 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Linotype Caledonia and members of the Spartan family 


If you want effective action and response to any 
merchandising or sales program in this rich market—start 
with the News! You’ll stop groping and start finding. 


Here are 3 down-to-earth reasons why the News 
will pull for you like no other San Francisco paper: 





CHARACTER OF CIRCULATION: Only the News has effective, home- 
° delivered coverage of the San Francisco market. It’s the only paper 
which shows carrier delivery on the A.B.C. reports and statements! 
Four separate studies made by 4 different research organizations 
all tell the same story—the News reaches more San Francisco 
homes than any other daily. 


READER RESPONSE: Ruth Thompson, News Food Editor, gets more 
Z e inquiries than anybody. A total of 158,780 mail inquiries in 1949. 
Phone response not counted. 


For the first 6 months of 1950—83,331 responses! 





No other Food Editor in the country even comes close to this 
record of proved response. 


ADVERTISING LINAGE: For 13 years straight running the News has 
e carried more general accounts placed by local advertisers and 
agencies than any other San Francisco daily. 


































































































For the first 6 months this year, the News leads its nearest 
competitor by 21%. 





























. Good reasons why THE NEWS is your best buy 
99! 


as “San Francisco’s Home Newspaper”’! 

















UNDISPUTED LEADERSHIP IN THE HOME-DELIVERED FIELD 





SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . World-Telegram& The Sun COLUMBUS Citizen Rocky Mtn. News EVANSVILLE 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI BIRMINGHAM .. . . Post-Herald HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH KENTUCKY MEMPHIS Press-Scimitor 

SAN FRANCISCO > Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal ALBUQUERQUE 
INDIANAPOLIS i KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel WASHINGTON EL PASO 





General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Dallas 
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